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THE CROSSCAUSEWAY CLUB. 


Eaky in the winter of 1787, a few lads who had been 
schoolfellows and playmates in the Crosscauseway, a 
humble street in the suburbs of Edinburgh, celebrated 
by Walter Scott as the residence of his hero Greenbreeks, 
met together one evening in the house of a friend. It 
was a pleasant and not particularly silent assemblage ; 
the enjoyment of a social chat was the object which 
drew them together, and their merriment was not the 
less that the place of meeting was a small garret room 
at the top of a house seven storeys high, and lighted by 
a penny candle, which had been as good as begged for 
the occasion. 

‘What would you think of instituting a club?’ said 
one of the party during an interval of laughter. 

‘Capital!’ said another. ‘ By all means let us get 
up aclub. What shall it be called ?’ 

‘I am not talking in jest,’ added the first speaker. 
‘I do not mean any sort of convivial affair, but a society 
for reading and instruction. I have an idea that we 
might do a great deal in the way of teaching and im- 
proving each other. One knows one thing, and another 
knows something else. Would it not be an excellent 
plan to melt down into a lump, as it were, all that we 
individually know, and then distribute a fair share of 
the whole to each?’ 

‘ First-rate idea!’ was the general declaration. ‘ When 
shall we set the thing on foot?’ 

‘I vote for meetings twice a week as long as we can 
hold together,’ said a lad of shrewd parts; ‘and that 
Hogmanay evening, the last night of December, shall 
be our anniversary.’ 

The proposition was carried. Without reflecting on 
the nature of the engagement, all pledged themselves to 
meet, if in their power, on the last night of every year 
during the whole term of their lives; and that, in the 
event of inability to attend, the absentee should for- 
ward a letter explaining the cause of absence. The 
purpose of the annual meeting was to talk over young 
days; to relate matters of personal adventure to each 
other; and to ask and give mutual counsel and as- 
sistance. 

From the whimsicality of the proposition, it might 
be inferred that the impossibility of carrying it out 
would soon be apparent, and that after one or two 
years, the whole thing would dissolve, and be no more 
heard of. Such, however, was not the case. In this 
cluster of youngsters there was something more than 
usual. A congeniality of disposition seemed to unite 
them in close friendship, and they stuck together with 
amazing tenacity. Perhaps something was due to the 
clannish spirit which has always distinguished the 
Crosscauseway boys; but after all, a general desire for 
mutual improvement was the primary cementing prin- 


ciple of the society. The club began with five or six, 
but subsequently was increased to thirteen members. 
At the time they commenced operations, books were 
not easily got. There were no cheap publications in 
those days, and few even at a moderate price. The 
only way of obtaining a book at a cost within ordi- 
nary bounds of possibility, was to pick it up at a stall; 
and from the keeper of one of these venerable depo- 
sitories of literature, at the foot of the High School 
Wynd, our party of self-improvers managed to secure 
a decayed copy of Euclid, an English grammar, and a 
Latin Rudiments. 

With these aids to study, the business of mutual 
teaching was begun ; and in about six months afterwards 
a French grammar was added. A poor student of divi- 
nity for the Latin, and an old soldier who could smatter 
a little French, helped to forward the scheme of in- 
struction; but beyond this no external aid was sought. 
As time went on, the members found their mental 
capacities not a little expanded; and they undertook 
the writing of essays for debate at their evening meet- 
ings. Little superior to the ordinary compositions of 
young men of indifferent education, these essays never- 
theless evinced that their authors were thoroughly in 
earnest in their pursuit of mental improvement. Being 
at the mercy of general criticism, any tendency to super- 
ficiality, carelessness of diction, or unsoundness of logic, 
was peremptorily checked. A material benefit which 
arose from the practice of essay writing, was the degree 
of self-reliance it imposed. It compelled the writers to 
think ; and though they might not always think rightly, 
the mind was exercised—a point of no little importance 
to the young and aspiring. Probably the practice was 
also negatively advantageous ; for it occupied attention 
during leisure hours, and may have prevented indul- 
gence in profitless or unworthy pursuits. 

We need say no more of the mutual-instruction part 
of the plan, than that it contributed to advance in life 
several members of the society. It also gave to nearly 
all a greater zest in their respective occupations, for 
the pleasures derived from the pursuit of knowledge 
are independent of mere worldly station. A mentally- 
trained artisan has an infinitely greater enjoyment of 
life than one who is acquainted with little more than 
animal sensations. How sped, meanwhile, the anniver- 
sary meetings? It is of these we would chiefly speak, 
because it must be curious to know how long the asso- 
ciation remained without a break in its membership, or 
rather how long any were left to meet on the appointed 
Hogmanay evening. The imagination was excited with 
the idea of an annual assemblage which should stretch 
on till the extinction of thirteen individuals; and many 
a laugh was raised among the young men, as the mem- 
bers pictured to themselves one hobbling into the mect- 
ing on a crutch, another carried in a sedan, and all 
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bearing at least wrinkles and gray hairs. Then they 
would raise the mysterious questions—who should be 
the last?—what would be the feelings of that one man 
when no longer any of his twelve early compeers re- 
mained on earth to greet him? This thought as to the 
last survivor, as well as who should be the first to go, 
naturally imparted melancholy feelings. There was a 
double problem to be solved. 

Five anniversaries took place in succession, and still 
there was no break: there was not even a removal from 
the town. But as all were now pushing out in life, 
the club could not expect to remain much longer entire. 
Before the sixth Hogmanay elapsed, an unexpected and 
sudden casualty occurred, which reduced the numbers to 
twelve. The youngest of the party, having received an 
appointment to a situation in India, set out with two of 
his fellow-members to take leave of some friends, at a 
few miles’ distance in the country. Duddingstone Loch 
was in the way, and the season was winter. In the 
evening, on their return, the party, to shorten the road, 
attempted to cross the lake on the ice; but a thaw 
having commenced, the surface gave way, and the 
whole were instantaneously plunged into the water at 
the point where it is deepest. Two had the good for- 
tune to scramble out; but the third, the youngest, got 
below the ice, and his body was not recovered till life 
was extinct. The feelings of the two survivors need 
not be dwelt on. 

Now reduced to twelve, the members at next annual 
meeting were somewhat less hilarious than usual. He 
whose death was the least expected, and who promised 
to be the longest liver, was no more. Such a circum- 
stance had a certain sobering effect. Death, they had 
reason to observe, was exceedingly unceremonious and 
capricious in his visits. 

In the course of the seventh year there may be said 
to have been a visible divarication in the standing 
which the members were respectively to assume in 
society. They had all started pretty equally as to 
position. Some had become apprentices to handicraft 
professions, others had gone into places of business, one 
had entered the church, and one had gone to sea. 
Now, the remarkable thing was, that success did not 
seem to depend on the nature of the pursuit. Some 
did not appear to be able to keep pace with others who 
were not a whit better off as to profession. It was ob- 
served with regret that nothing could brisk up the 
energies of two or three members. All the instruction 
and counsels lavished on them seemed as if thrown 
away. Not that at first there was anything positively 
bad about them. Their defect was a want of proper self- 
denial and foresight ; in short, of a determined wish to 
get forward, with the virtues which such a wish never 
fails to inspire. We shall take the case of two members. 
Each was apprenticed to a shoemaker, and they there- 
fore started fairly in the race. One of the two had a 
great taste for botany, and he contrived to advance 
himself so considerably in that delightful science by 
dint of private study and practical examinations, that 
he was taken from his last, and after a few transitions, 
raised to be the keeper of one of the largest public 
gardens in England. The other of the two, Peter ——, 
preferred loitering away his evenings in the High 
Street, with a pipe in his mouth and his hands in his 
pocket, and finally he settled his destiny by marrying 
the widow of an old clothesman in the Cowgate, with 
a family of half-a-dozen children. What came of this 
wayward personage we shall afterwards see. 

On the whole, the party, dispersing abroad in the 


world, did credit to the early and united effort at self- 
improvement. One, who had begun as a carpenter, 
rose to be a professor of natural philosophy in one of 
the universities. Another, who commenced as a coach- 
painter, became a considerable wood-merchant. An- 
other started as a printer, but afterwards was taken 
into partnership in a country solicitor’s office; here he 
finally became the sole proprietor of the business, and 
was, in addition, made manager of a bank. Another, 
who began as a linendraper’s shopman, removed to 
Manchester, where he rose to be at the head of a large 
manufacturing concern. He who started for the church 
never obtained a living, and died in somewhat pinched 
circumstances, universally regretted. Among the party, 
at least nine attained highly-respectable positions in 
society. 

The life of the young man who went to sea was per- 
haps the most romantic of the whole. He began as a 
cabin-boy in a Leith smack, was afterwards pressed as 
a seaman into the royal navy, fought with great gal- 
lantry in an engagement off the coast of Holland, and 
when, some time afterwards, he was discharged, he was 
appointed to the command of a merchant vessel trading 
to St Petersburg. Now he experienced the benefit of 
having studied Euclid in early life; for a knowledge of 
mathematics, with his experience in seamanship, re- 
commended him to the Emperor of Russia, by whom 
he was raised to an admiral’s command in the Russian 
service. The intelligence of this promotion imparted 
great satisfaction to the Crosscauseway Club, which 
doubtless felt that it was no small matter to have pro- 
duced an admiral. But the club was still more delighted 
when, at its next meeting in the Archers’ Hall, a letter 
was read from Admiral ——, detailing an amusing 
interview with the emperor when presented at court. 
The account recalled an incident of old times—a bicker, 
or battle with stones, which had taken place between 
the youthful democracy of the Crosscauseway and the 
more aristocratic boys of George Square; on which 
occasion the great man, now an admiral, had received 
a wound that left an ugly scar over one of his eye- 
brows. The jocular part of the story must be given in 
the admiral’s own words :— 

*I observe,’ said the emperor sympathisingly, speak- 
ing in French, and pointing at the same time to the 
deep scar over my eyebrow, ‘that you have suffered 
severely in some affair: may I ask the name of the 
engagement ? 

‘ La bataille de Crosscauseway!’ said I, with becoming 


gravity. 

‘ Ah!’ said his majesty in reply, with his usual polite- 
ness, bowing with much dignity, ‘ C’était une grande 
affaire que la bataille de Crosscauseway !” 

A joke is as good as an endowment toaclub. This 
one about the bataille de Crosscauseway told admirably, 
and furnished the members with a never - failing re- 
source. Admiral ——- died in the Russian service, in 
which his son now holds a high appointment. 

To go on with the history of the club: the anniver- 
sary meetings, as may be supposed, fell wofully off. 
When the ninth came round, only five members mus- 
tered. Two had been cut off by death, one could not 
show face, and five had left the town. When the 
twelfth anniversary arrived, one of the absentees had 
died, and now only ten were alive. At the seventeenth 
annual meeting only four were present, and what ren- 
dered this assemblage particularly dismal, was the fact 
of the ne’er-do-weel who had made the unhappy mar- 
riage having been transported for a by no means light 
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offence. For the credit of the club, it must be men- 
tioned that Peter had not been suffered to sink without 
an attempt at recovery. He had been frequently talked 
to as to his conduct; and in his difficulties many a 
pound-note and half-crown had been administered. On 
one occasion his friends in the club got him appointed 
to a post in the excise-office, suitable, one would have 
thought, to his capacities. It consisted of nothing more 
than sitting in a lobby reading the ‘ Edinburgh Courant,’ 
and attending to bell No. 29. Peter, however, possessed 
an unfortunate tendency downwards, which could not 
be resisted. One day he answered bell No. 29 in a con- 
dition approaching ebrius, which the ringer of the said 
bell, a very peremptory sort of gentleman, considered so 
unpardonable a piece of eccentricity, that he forthwith 
dismissed the luckless Peter. After this affair, he 
wandered out of one mischief into another, and, as has 
been said, was at length sentenced to transportation. 
Unfortunate being! he lived not to be an exile. Before 
the eighteenth Hogmanay, intelligence arrived of the 
wreck of the convict ship which was carrying Peter 
to his destination, and that he had perished in the 
billows. 

It would be useless to dwell minutely on the succeeding 
anniversaries, and we pass on to the fiftieth Hogmanay, 
the 31st of December 1837. What a change had come 
over the club! Only four were alive, and of these three 
made their appearance; two having travelled some hun- 
dreds of miles in order to be present at what they called 
the jubilee. Such a jubilee! Three old men, two with 
their gray hairs, and the third bald—voices no longer 
sonorous and confident, but sobered down to gravity 
and decorum. Still there were pleasant congratula- 
tions and inquiries after the welfare of sons and grand- 
sons, which were quite cheering to their old hearts. 
When the parting came, there was a moment of real 
sadness. One of the three observed that he had a 
presentiment that they should never meet again—it 
could not be expected in the course of nature, even if 
other circumstances permitted. And from reflections on 
the possibility of a further diminution of numbers, he 
passed on to remark how singularly happy had been the 
fortune of the party generally—that in almost every 
instance the welldoing of the respective members, as far 
as temporal means were concerned, had been in a great 
degree imputable to the mutual improvement classes; 
while of the few who had been unsuccessful in their 
career, each had clearly himself to blame, because 
everything which friendship could suggest had been 
done for them. ‘I end with this reflection, which I 
make after long experience,’ concluded the old man, 
* that those who will not take some pains themselves to 
get up in the world, cannot be dragged up!’ 

The presentiment of the aged member proved too 
true. Ere the fifty-first anniversary, he had joined 
the great majority of the dead. The Hogmanay of 
1847 was the sixtieth anniversary of the club. Will it 
be credited? There was a meeting. The two sur- 
vivors met, but it was for the last time. A short time 
ago one was removed after a long and well-spent life, 
and now sleeps with his fathers in the south-west cor- 
ner of the Greyfriars’ Churchyard. 

Loiterers in Princes Street may observe on fine fore- 
noons a handsome carriage rolling along at a more than 
usually gentle pace. It is driven by an old coachman 
in a flaxen wig, but inside there is a man still older; 
his face is sunken, his eyes are dim, and his figure is 
seen reclining in a corner, as if unconscious that he 


pertained to a living and breathing world. Do not 


envy that poor old gentleman his apparently luxurious 
indulgence. He has seen twelve of his dearest friends, 
the joyous companions of his youth, disappear from the 
stage of existence. He has the misfortune to be the 
sole remaining member—the last man of the Cross- 
causeway CLuB! 


CHEMISTRY OF WINTER. 
Sprixe and autumn are the two seasons that poets 
love: in summer the Castalian fount is dried up—in 
winter it is frozen. But in winter the delights of the 
earlier year are reproduced in memory, and not un- 
frequently enhanced by imagination. Shivering in 
bed, or clustering round the fire, we recall the songs, 
flowers, and sunshine of vanished months, till we feel as 
if we could really 


Wallow naked in December's snows 
By bare remembrance of the summer’s heat.’ 


Science, however, although suggestive of poetical ideas, 
has nothing to do with imagination; and while the 
dreamer sees all sorts of fantastic resemblances in the 
white mantle that covers the earth, the philosopher 
takes up a portion of it in his hand, inquires into its 
formation, and traces its objects and effects in the 
economy of nature. Yet science, though unimaginative 
herself, so far from repressing, regulates and sustains 
the flights of imagination, and is thus to a certain extent 
the handmaid of poetry. 

Water is subject to a remarkable anomaly. There 
is a point in its temperature—about 40 degrees in our 
common thermometer—at which it is most dense or 
compact, and from which it expands in heating till it 
becomes steam, and expands in cooling till it becomes 
ice, which takes place at 32 degrees. This is a beauti- 
ful provision of nature. By being less dense than water, 
ice floats on the top, and, by forming a hard crust, 
prevents the mass of less cold liquid beneath from 
being greatly affected by the intensely-cold atmosphere. 
Thus the lower stratum of water in lakes and rivers 
continues to maintain a temperature from six to eight 
degrees above the freezing-point; and in this compa- 
ratively warm stratum fishes dwell as usual, till the 
return of spring brings them to the surface, to look out 
upon a new heaven and a new earth. Running streams 
resist congelation longer than lakes, and the ocean in 
temperate climates longest of all, partly from its depth, 
and partly from the quantity of saline matter it con- 
tains. This latter circumstance may be illustrated by 
mixing common salt and water so as to form brine, 
which will remain liquid at many degrees below the 
freezing-point of fresh water. Salt water is so much 
denser than fresh water, that a person may swim more 
easily in the sea than in a river. 

When a bottle is ‘broken by the frost,’ this is occa- 
sioned by the expansion of the water during congela- 
tion; but iron water pipes are burst in the same way, 
and an experiment is tried with a bottle of wrought 
iron, which is found to be no more capable than glass 
of resisting the occult power of the congealing process. 
In Canada, bomb-shells of cast-iron, 13 inches in dia- 
meter, and 2 inches thick, filled with water, and firmly 
plugged with iron bolts, have been split asunder when 
exposed to the cold of winter. But this formidable 
force is used by nature for the most beneficent purpose. 
The water imbibed by the soil by capillary attraction, 
separates the particles during its expansion ; and these, 
when the thaw of spring takes place, crumble down 
into a soil fit for the reception of seed. 
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In the same way is explained the rounded or weather- 
worn aspect of many rocks; for instance, limestone and 
sandstone, and the ruinous heaps that lie at the base of 
slate rocks, the strata of which, separated by this 
agency, glide down the sides of the mass. When the 
winter is very severe, the sap of trees is frozen, and the 
same effect takes place—the tree being rent asunder 
with a loud explosion. Acquainted practically with this 
law, the mason never uses mortar or cement during 
frost; and when frost is likely to come on after his 
work is done, he always covers it carefully with straw, 
the non-conducting power of which prevents the mortar 
from freezing. For the same reason, the service-pipe 
which runs across a kitchen area is usually covered 
with bands of hay or straw during frost. The part of 
the pipe under ground runs little risk of freezing, except 
in very severe weather; but when it comes into the 
open air, the metal, owing to its good conducting power, 
is in danger of bursting. To preserve ice, substances of 
bad conducting power are of course chosen. A small 
quantity, for instance, may be kept for a considerable 
time by being wrapped in folds of flannel, or placed in 
a wooden box, enclosed within another wooden box, in 
such a way so as to leave stagnant air between them— 
air being, as well as wood, a bad conductor. 

When fish-ponds, or other small collections of water, 
are completely frozen over, it must not be supposed that 
the fish live very comfortably at the bottom in their 
40 degrees temperature. They can stand the cold very 
well, perhaps as well as the warmth of summer; but, 
like human beings shut up in a close room, they are 
poisoned by their own breath. The wintry sun is too 
feeble, after its passage through the ice, to exercise 
much influence on the aquatic plants, which would 
otherwise decompose the carbonic acid; and this accu- 
mulating, would prove fatal to the fish, if we did not 
break holes at the surface to admit the air, and let out 
the mephitic vapour. On this friendly service being 
rendered, the fish are seen rushing up to the aperture, 
as dancers in a crowded room, when the exhalations 
become stifling, fly to the open window to gasp. They 
often rush to their own destruction ; for the fishermen 
kpow what they are about. 

Nature is as beneficent as man on such occasions, and 
less selfish. Although the ice on a large pond or lake 
prevents the admission of heat from the top, and would 
therefore become of a uniform thickness, there are 
agencies at work below to counteract the danger. The 
springs by which the lake is fed, coming from the 
comparatively warm earth, throw up a column of water, 
which gradually thaws the ice on the surface, or renders 
it thin enough for the fainting fishes themselves to 
throw open their sash. When the cold is too intense 
for this process—when the very springs are frozen, and 
the covering of ice rests like a sheet of solid iron on the 
lake—what becomes of its inhabitants? The earth, 
unable to emit, exercises its power in attracting water 
into its bosom, and thus a vacuum is formed beneath 
the ice, which, unable longer to sustain the weight of 
the superincumbent atmosphere, gives way, and admits 
air, and light, and life, into the waters beneath. Were 
it not for their danger of suffocation, the fishes in keen 
frosts would be better off as regards temperature than 
land animals; and indeed persons who have acciden- 
tally fallen through the ice usually remark that the 
water felt much warmer than the air. 

When the air is at zero, a warm vapour rises through 
a hole broken in the ice, and condenses into crystals so 
minute, that they have the appearance of smoke. In 
like manner the vapour from our lungs becomes visible 
on a frosty day; and in cold climates, such as that of 
Lapland, when a blast of air is suddenly admitted into 
a room, the breath of the inmates turns into snow. 
Another beautiful and less obvious effect of 
tion is seen in the footprints of men and animals in a 
field. These are covered in some cases with a thin sheet 
of ice, and in others with a delicate network of frost ; 
but in neither is there found a single drop of water in 


the cavity below—the hard surface crumbling into 
powder beneath our feet. The explanation of chemistry 
is, that the water which originally filled the footprints 
was wholly or partially frozen on the surface, and the 
remainder sucked by capillary attraction into the earth. 

Snow is supposed to be formed by the gradual con- 
gelation of the thin watery vapour in the upper regions 
of the air. As this becomes solidified, it descends to 
the earth by the natural law of gravitation; and if 
immediately examined with a high magnifier, exhibits 
crystals with figures as regular and beautiful as those 
of a kaleidoscope. Snow as well as ice is a bad con- 
ductor of cold; and as a covering of the latter preserves 
the water beneath at a temperature in which fish caa 
live, so the snowy mantle with which winter wraps 
the fields protects the seeds and roots of the earth from 
the killing frost. Snow is actually ‘given like wool,’ 
as the Scripture says; and not only as regards white- 
ness, but warmth; for the fleecy coverings respectively 
serve the same purpose both for plants, and men, and 
animals. Under the surface, the temperature of snow 
is little colder than 32 degrees, while above it is not un- 
frequently 20 or 15 degrees; and thus wheat will con- 
tinue growing beneath at a time when every blade 
would be killed that was exposed to the air. This 
accounts for the phenomena of spring in northern 
countries, where the plants are no sooner released from 
their covering of snow, than they burst suddenly into 
strength and beauty ; and this although the temperature 
of the region during winter was many degrees below 


zero. 

Hail is supposed to be formed from the sudden con- 
gelation of rain drops; but, unlike snow, it is found in 
all the other seasons as well as winter, and we have 
already had occasion to describe it. 

Connected by contrast with the subject of congela- 
tion is the process so familiar in winter of boiling water, 
and between the two there are some curious analogies. 
Cold freezes the surface of a pond, and water being a 
bad conductor of cold, the ice thus formed keeps the 
rest of the water comparatively warm. For the same 
reason heat will cause the surface of water to boil, while 
the rest of the liquid remains perfectly cold. This is 
why we place the fire under rather than over the kettle. 
If we placed it over, the portions constituting the surface 
would boil, and the boiling film being lighter than the 
portions below, would float upon them. When, on the 
other hand, we place the fire under, the water it first 
reaches is expanded by the heat, or, in other words, 
becomes lighter, and rises in the vessel, while the 
heavier portions, obeying the same law, sink and take 
its place. These, again, are operated upon in turn by 
the heat, and so on till the whole mass receives the 
desired temperature. When this reaches the point when 
water can no longer remain liquid, vapour rises and flies 
off—or, in other words, the kettle boils. The boiling- 
point of water is not fixed and definite like the freezing- 
point. It is 212 degrees at the level of the sea, but in 
consequence of the diminished pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, becomes lower as we ascend, till on a summit 
15,781 feet high it is 180 degrees. At the bottom 
of a mine 1650 feet below the level of the sea, water 
will boil at 216 degrees. 

‘ Fire, says Professor Griffiths, ‘was anciently re- 
garded as a peculiar, distinct principle or element, 
having a specific or inherent power of destruction; and 
in this sense it repeatedly occurs in many of the most 
sublime and forcible passages of Holy Writ. But science 
has been permitted to discover that fire, so far from 
being an element, is the invariable result of intense 
chemical attraction between two or more substances. 

‘During ordinary combustion, the elements of the 
combustible or inflammable substance exert affinity for 
the oxygen of the air, and produce compounds which, 
in the generality of cases, are gaseous or vaporous, and 
therefore elude observation ; but they admit of detec- 
tion the chemist, and from them he can educe or 
draw elements, the sum-total of which exactly 
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’ the creation ; and under the recondite powers of vitality, 


equals the original weight of the combustible substance : 
therefore when a substance is burned, or apparently 
destroyed by fire, its physical form alone is changed ; 
but its elements are perfectly unchanged, or, in other 
words, the elements of the combustible have been 
induced by elevation of temperature to relinquish their 
original affinities, and to assume new but definite ar- 
rangements. These, in all ordinary cases, are carbonic 
acid and watery vapour. 

‘Such compounds are ordained to travel throughout 


are decomposed, and their elements secreted into the 
form of woody fibre, and other organic matters, and 
thus again presented as fuel, which again produces the 
same compounds; and so on, perpetually travelling and 
illustrating at every change of their affinities the in- 
destructibility of matter, and the wisdom and power of 
the Creator.’ 

All substances of organic origin are combustible, but 
all are not equally calculated for the evolution of light 
or heat. For these purposes substances are chosen 
that are without nitrogen. Animal and vegetable oils 
are composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen; wood 
likewise is entirely free from nitrogen, and so is the 
best kind of coal. Fat or oil, we have all observed, 
does not burn of itself. The wick of the lamp or candle 
must be first lighted, and this drawing up the liquid 
oil or melted fat by capillary attraction, it vaporises, 
and then burns with a brilliant flame. 

If we suppose, in the midst of summer, when the 
earth is fainting with heat, when the flowers are in 
their deepest dye and richest fragrance, and the animal 
creation, according to habits, are hiding in luxurious 
shadows, or basking or fluttering in the sun—if we 
suppose a sudden rush of winter to break in upon the 
gorgeous scene, what confusion, what dismay, what 
destruction, what horror, would ensue! The streams, 
already attenuated by heat, would be chained up in 
frost, the flowers would wither, the leaves would fall, 
the insects would perish, and man himself would feel 
as if struck to the heart by the deadly and unnatural 
chill. How, then, is a winter of months, perhaps of 
many months, a season of positive enjoyment?—how 
are both vegetable and animal life preserved throughout 
all its rigours ?—and how do human beings, with elastic 
step and buoyant spirits, pursue their ordinary avoca- 
tions amid the frozen waste ? 

These questions are suggestive of grand, happy, and 
yet awful ideas. We are lost in the mysteries of crea- 
tion; we are overwhelmed by the might, yet reassured 
and softened by the mercies of Providence; we are 
angry with ourselves for the stolid indifference with 
which we view the wonders by which we are sur- 
rounded, and yet a proud though terrifying feeling is 
superinduced by the thought, that we ourselves are 
seen and watched over by an Arm so mighty, an Intel- 
ligence so vast. 

We have already shown how the lives of fish are pre- 
served throughout the severest frosts of winter; but the 
same care extends to the whole of organised creation. 
Exceptions sometimes occur—just to remind us of the 
tule: the sap of a tree, for instance, as we have already 
remarked, is frozen, and as it expands, the trunk ex- 
plodes, and is rent in pieces. What, then, becomes, in 
ordinary cases, of the tender buds, from which new 
leaves are to issue in the following spring? The 
chemist has discovered that in autumn they are covered 
with a resinous substance, which protects them from 
frost, and in this state of security the tree goes to sleep 
for the winter. And this is not a figurative expression ; 
for it is a true sleep, in which the usual functions of the 
tree are suspended, and in which it may be removed from 
its native soil without injury. The provision here men- 
tioned is made only in the case of the trees and shrubs 
that require it: in the tropical regions, where it is un- 
necessary, there is no such thing. That the tree is ‘ not 
dead, but sleepeth,’ is ed by these very buds thus 


off one of them, and hang it to the branch during a severe 
frost, it will be frozen through, while its living brethren 
remain uninjured. We may even say that during this 
vegetable torpidity there is a mystical process of prepara- 
tion going on for a new term of active existence. How else 
can we account for the fact, that after an unusually late 
spring, the plants rush forth into leaf, and flower with a 
rapidity that appears to bespeak some principle within 
which is impatient of delay? It would seem as if the 
plant knew its season, and was in haste to make up for 
lost time! In regions where the summer is extremely 
short, this adaptation is still more wonderful. In Siberia, 
according to a well-known register, the snow and ice 
begin to melt on the 23d June; on the Ist July, the 
fields are clear; by the Sth they are quite green; by 
the 17th the plants are at full growth, and by the 25th 
in flower; by the 2d August the fruit is ripe; and by 
the 18th the reign of snow is resumed. 
Similar to the protection afforded to the buds of trees, 
but still more wonderful, is the glutinous matter which 
at this season covers the eggs of various insects. This 
is insoluble by all the rains, and unchanged by all the 
frosts of winter. Such eggs have been exposed to a 
temperature of 22 degrees below zero, and then the sub- 
stance within found in a liquid state, and wholly unin- 
jured. The mucous with which the garden-snail sur- 
rounds itself in its winter quarters has properties of a 
similar kind; but the fur with which various cater- 
illars are clothed as the cold season advances is per- 
aps a still more curious provision of nature; associat- 
ing them in this respect with the larger animals, whose 
coats of hair become thick and shaggy on the approach 
of the hyperborean snows. The white colour of these 
winter coats, however, although we cannot dwell upon 
it here, is a subject more within the province of che- 
mistry. White is said, in common parlance, to be a 
cold colour, but that means that it does not radiate 
heat freely ; and thus, aithough its power of absorbing 
warmth from the surrounding atmosphere may be small, 
it is the best calculated to retain the heat generated in 
the bodies of the animals by the vital principle. 

Man has no provision of this kind, no instincts of 
hybernation. Naked and helpless he comes into the 
world, with no defence against the seasons, and no 
armour against enemies. His is not a species—although 
the vulgar still follow this classification of the old natu- 
ralists—but a genus, distinct, alone, supreme. By means 
of the reason with which the Almighty has endowed 
him, he adapts himself to all circumstances, invents 
artificial weapons, makes the lower animals his slaves 
or his food, and wrests from external nature the means 
of subsistence, comfort, and enjoyment. Wherever he 
finds, or can transport the materials with which he 
works, he is at home. With this condition, he is as 
much at home on the shores of the Frozen Sea as the 
polar bear—as much at home as the embryo in its egg, 
which no cold can kill—as much at home as the hyber- 
nating snail in its elaborate sarcop . 

It is familiar to the experience of us all, that during 
keen frost we eat more than in hot weather; and this 
would seem to be as natural as that we should desire to 
wear heavier and thicker clothing. Our food is not 
intended merely to form bone and muscle, or supply 
the physical waste of our bodies, but likewise to keep 
up the vital heat; and for this reason it is not uncom- 
mon for an Esquimaux, within the polar circle, to eat 
twenty pounds of salmon at a meal without special in- 
jury. What this vital heat may be, chemistry has not 
ascertained ; but at the present moment great excite- 
ment prevails in the scientific world, from the idea that 
stupendous discoveries are on the eve of being made, 
which will connect, if not identify, various hitherto un- 
explained phenomena with electricity. The dryness of 
the atmosphere in the polar regions may be supposed 
to be the great cause of the elasticity of spirits, and 
regularity of health, maintained there even by natives 
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to do so because the water acts as a powerful con- 
, and causes a sudden loss of the electricity with 
which our bodies are charged, and the due equilibrium 
of which is necessary for the maintenance of health. 
The use of flannel next the skin, summer and winter, 
is explained in the same way by its absorption of 
moisture, and by the wool of which it is made being a 
non-conductor. But science, however wonderful its 
may seem to our ignorance, has yet much 
to do: when men are better chemists, their residence 
on the earth will be both longer and happier. 


SAYING AND DOING. 
A TALE, 


Tue post-house at Oberhausberg had just been thrown 
into confusion by the arrival of a travelling carriage on 
its way from Saverna to Strasburg. Master Topfer, 
the innkeeper, was running hither and thither, giving 
orders to his servants and postilions, whilst the carriage, 
which stood before the door of the courtyard, was sur- 
rounded by a group of children and idlers, who amused 
themselves by passing their remarks on the new-comer 
and his handsome equipage. Amongst the lookers-on 
might have been especially remarked one man with a 
keen quick eye and sunburnt countenance, whose Pro- 
vengal accent contrasted strongly with the language of 
the other spectators. M. Bardanou was, in fact, a native 
of the south. Chance alone had led him to Oberhaus- 
berg, where he had set up, exactly opposite the inn, a 
hairdresser’s shop, on the blue window-shutters of 
which were inscribed, in words which we may translate, 
*Hair-cutting and shaving done here at all prices ;’ 
and ‘ Shaving performed after the fashion of Marseilles.’ 

Mingling among the inquisitive group of idlers wh 
had gathered around the door of the inn, the hair- 
dresser bore his part in the general conversation, in a 

ies of German which we can best describe by saying 
that it was the Alsatian dialect spoken with a strong 
Provencal accent. 

* Have you seen the traveller, Monsieur Bardanou?’ in- 
quired an old woman, whose basket, laden with thread, 
needles, and laces, designated her trade as pedlar. 

‘Of course I have, Mother Hartmann,’ replied 
hairdresser: ‘he is a very grand-looking man, but I 
have some doubts as to his brains—more money than 
wit, I suspect.’ 

Now Bardanou was critic-general of the neighbour- 
hood, and had a fancy for saying ill-natured things, 
merely to show his cleverness—for it always looks 
clever to find fault. 

‘Hold your tongue, Bardanou; he is a baron!’ inter- 

a merry laughing voice. 
mu looked around, and god 
daughter of Master Topfer, who just made her 
appearance at the door of the inn. ‘A baron!’ he re- 
peated: ‘who told you that, Nicette?’ 

* The tall footman who accompanies 


to 
N did not lay it,’ replied the young 
* No, J did not lay it,’ repli y' girl. ‘ Mon- 
sieur le Baron did not choose to have anything to say 
always carries about with him a service pany Nine 
I have just seen his valet taking it out an ebony 


and admiration arose amongst 
the crowd ; the Provencal alone shrugged his shoulders. 
‘That is to say that Monsieur le Baron cannot either 
eat or drink like other Christians,’ he ironically re- 
joined: ‘he must have a room to himself, and a service 
of plate! The great King Solomon might well say, 
“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.”’ 

‘Come now, Bardanou, you are again going to speak 
ill of your neighbour,’ interrupted Nicette with a smile. 

“OF my neighbour!’ repeated the hairdresser. ‘ And 
do you call this baron, then, my neighbour? I know 
him well enough already: your great man! he is like 
all the nobles whom we see passing this way. Did you 
hear how he called to his valet, who had stayed behind 
to speak to Master Tépfer. Depend upon it that baron 
is a regular tyrant.’ 

‘Ah! what makes you say that, Bardanou?’ ex- 
claimed Nicette. ‘I hope you may be mistaken! Do 
you know what is bringing him into the duchy of 
Baden ?’ 

* Not at all.’ 

‘His servant told me,’ replied Nicette, lowering her 
voice: ‘he is going to be married.’ 

*To be married?’ 

*Yes: to the richest heiress in the country—a 
widow ’—— 

* With whom doubtless he is not acquainted.’ 

‘I know nothing about that.’ 

‘You may be sure he is not acquainted with her. 
Those kind of people marry, as one carries on com- 
: they only think of satis- 


tongue, Bardanou,’ exclaimed Nicette 
impatiently ; ‘you are always ready to think evil of 
owing them.’ - 

‘And I generally think worse of them when I do 
know them,’ added the southern. 

‘You know, however, very well, that all the world do 
not marry for the sake of enriching themselves,’ replied 
the young girl, slightly colouring and turning away: 


A murmur of 


—ee found who only consult their 
ngs.’ 
* Like me, for instance,’ added Bardanou gaily, as he 


took her hand and drew her towards him. 

‘ That has nothing to say to it, hastily replied the 
young maiden. 

‘Pardon me, though, but it has,’ exclaimed the Pro- 
vencal. ‘ You know very well, Nicette, that J am no 
seeker after wealth, and that I do not admire you one 
whit the less because Master Tépfer has declared that 
he cannot give you any portion. But then I am an 
original, my dear; as your godfather says, a philoso- 
pher. Ihave ideas upon all these matters which are 
quite different from those of other people. And so 
surely my blood boils when I see men like your fine 
baron there, in whose hands fortune is only an instru- 
ment of vanity, tyranny, and avarice, and I cannot help 
thinking that if I were in their place, I should do more 
credit to the arrangements of Providence.’ 

‘That remains to be proved, Monsieur Bardanou,’ 
observed the old pedlar woman ; ‘ fortune alters charac- 
ters strangely sometimes.’ 

‘ When one has no solid ” exclaimed the 


logue of his own virtues by the appearance at the door 
of the hotel of the identical traveller who had given 
rise to the above conversation. He was a man of about 
forty years of age, stout, somewhat bald, and whose 
heavy features would have revealed his German de- 


vy 
scent, even if his strong accent had allowed of the 
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slightest doubt yp on 
withstanding this, his clear blue eye 
telligence ; and prejudice alone could have deed a! 
the judgment which the hairdresser had so hastily 
upon him. The baron bowed in a courteous 
manner to the group assembled around the door, and 
— with a cheerful smile—‘ A pretty spot, gentlemen ; 
and a fine day too!’ Those whom he 
contented themselves with returning his 
salutation, but made no reply. The German appeared, 
however, to be in nowise disconcerted by this silence. 
* TL hope, he continued, still smiling, ‘ that the country 
here is fruitful, and the people happy ?’ 

‘ ei. contentment dwells within, one can be happy 

here,’ sententiously replied Bardanou. 

e baron nodded assent. ‘ The sentiment, sir, 
which you have now expressed, is one of deep import,’ 
he replied in a tone of deference; ‘and I trust that this 
remark is the fruit of your own experience: he who 
understands so well the secret of happiness, ought him- 
self to possess it.’ 

‘I make the best of my position,’ said Bardanou. 
‘I never complain, Monsieur le Baron, seeing that when 
one sows complaints, one seldom reaps anything but 
discouragements. I cut hair, shave beards, and dress 
fronts, and live in hopes of ‘some lucky chance turn- 
ing up.’ 

* And so it will,’ said the baron; 
come: fate has not imitated the example of your 
government; it has not abolished its lottery, and a 
or number is — to be hoped for.’ 

lottery tickets ; we have two of them,’ 
— Nicette. ‘What if we were to gain the 


* A chateau!’ exclaimed the stranger, becoming sud- 
denly attentive. 

*Yes; with lands and forests,’ added Bardanou. 
‘There was a travelling clerk who came here about 
three months ago from Frankfort to sell the lottery 
tickets, and Nicette persuaded me to take one.’ 


‘Indeed I cannot tell, for I know nothing about it. 
I neither looked at the name nor the number ; but 
doubtless I have it all written down here.’ 

The hairdresser took out an old pocket-book, and 
drew from it a prospectus and a lottery ticket. ‘ That 
is the very name,’ he said, when he had glanced 
at the paper. ‘Domain of Rovembourg, situated about 
two miles from Badenwiller, at the entrance of the 
— The prize was to be drawn on the 20th 

‘And it has been drawn,’ the stranger quietly re- 


66.’ 


pale. He uttered an exclamation of surprise, and 

in an anxious tone, ‘ 66! Did you say 66?’ 

* Yes, certainly.’ 

‘Then the domain of Rovembourg is mine!’ cried 
the hairdresser, almost beside himself with delight. 

* Yours!’ repeated the baron with surprise. 

* Look, only look! I have No. 66!’ 

He held up his ticket triumphantly, showing it to all 
the neighbours. The stranger’s countenance changed, 
and he approached hastily ; but when he had looked at 
the number, he seemed at ease, and was evidently 
on the point of speaking, when goog he stopped, as 
if a thought had flashed across his mind, and looking 
at Bardanou with that air of good-natured archness 
which seemed habitual to him, he bowed in token of 
congratulation. 

The news of Bardanou’s good fortune spread yah ms 
through the village, and he was quickly followed to hie 
shop by a host of neighbours, who almost overwhelmed 


difference at all perceptible was, that his voice was some- 
what louder than ordinary, and his affability was more 
dignified. The hairdresser was ey becoming 
transformed into the grand . His first step in 
his new character was St send for the village notary, 
who strongly recommended him to proceed immediately 
to Rovembourg. Bardanou readily assented to this 
proposal, and requested Master Tépfer to prepare his 
best postchaise and finest horses for the journey, at the 
same time inviting him and Nicette to accompany him, 
as well as the notary, whose services would be required 
on the occasion. As the carriage rolled on towards its 
destination, Bardanou felt more and more the certainty 
of his bliss, and his mind began gradually to lose its 
equilibrium. At the last inn at ft which the party stopped 
on the road he complained of everything: the linen 
was coarse, the dishes chipped, the knives and forks 
not fit for a gentleman to use. 

At length the dark avenue of pines leading to the 
Chateau of Rovembourg appeared above the horizon, 
and towering amidst them arose the pointed of 
the chateau itself. Nicette uttered cries of admiration 
at the sight of the meadows, so richly spangled with 
flowers ; the notary seemed occupied in calculating, half 
aloud, the income which the woods and fields would 
bring in; and Master Topfer was in ecstasies at seeing 
the fine horses which were gallopping about in the pas- 
turages: Bardanou alone was silent. When the turrets 
of Rovembourg first met his eyes, a new anxiety took 
possession of his mind. The acquisition of a title now 
seemed to him a necessary appendage to his new pos- 
sessions ; without it, Monsieur Bardanou would never be 
anything more than a wealthy plebeian. The reflections 
of the hairdresser had reached their culminating point 
when his equipage drew up at the gate of the chateau. 
Nicette proposed that they should get out; but Bar- 
danou was resolved to enter his new dwelling in style. 
They must wait till the rt, who was absent, should 
return to open the gate for the -postchaise to enter the 
courtyard amidst the cracking of whips and the tingling 


of the bells. Bardanou had learned from the 
that the family man-of-business was not e: from 
Frankfort for a couple of days, but that me de 


Randoux, niece of the former oe peace was in the 
chateau. This lady soon made appearance on the 
steps, where she received the Provencal with all the 
ready grace of an accomplished woman of the world, 
and at the same time with all the simple friendliness 
of a bourgeoise. Madame de Randoux was a widow 
of about twenty-five years of age, with a pleasing 
rather than handsome countenance, with elegant man- 
ners, and her conversation full of interest. She was 
equally courteous to the companions of Bardanou as to 
himself, and led the whole party into a rich saloon 
adorned in the style of Louis XIV. Here the hairdresser 
found the baron, who had preceded them by some hours, 
and whom the widow presented to him as an old friend. 
Refreshments were served, and Bardanou did full jus- 
tice to them, with a certain ease of manner which 
showed that he felt he was only partaking of his own. 
Madame de Randoux afterwards proposed that they 
should visit the demesne, and ordered horses to her 
inviting Nicette and the baron to accompany 
them. Her offer was joyfully accepted; and Bardanou 
expressed himself tolerably well satisfied with the og 
perty, talked of improvements, embellishments, 
and ended by declaring that he wished to make Rovem- 
bourg a truly princely residence. 

As they drove round the place, Madame de Ran- 
doux gaily expressed her approbation of his plans; the 
baron gave his assent in a more reserved manner. 
Bardanou began to suspect that he was jealous of him, 
and made up his mind that he would by no means 
spare so unworthy a feeling. Consequently he conti- 
nued to affect the airs of a grand seigneur, complained 
of the roads, the bad state of the fences, and the negli- 


him with their congratulations. The Prov bore 
this marvellous change at first pretty well ; 


only | him b 


gence of the foresters. Nicette continually interrupted 
those concerned 


y pleading some excuse for ; but 
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Bardanou, who thought 
complaint gave a certain air of dignity, stopped her 
mouth by an injunction not to interfere about mat- 
ters which were above her comprehension, and the 
frightened girl dared not say another word upon the 
subject. On their return to the castle things were 
still worse. The ci-devant hairdresser found the furni- 
ture poor, the attendance inefficient. When the hour of 
repose drew on, he was conducted to the finest apart- 
ment of the castle, where an alcoved bed had been pre- 
pared for him. The walls were hung with portraits 
representing the successive lords of the castle. Bar- 
danou saluted them with a respect amounting almost 
to veneration, such as he would have felt for his an- 
cestors. In fact he was almost beginning to feel him- 
self the legitimate descendant of the House of Rovem- 
bourg. It was late in the night before he fell asleep; 
and then in dreams he saw himself at the court of the 
Grand Duke of Baden, his breast covered with crosses 
and ribbons. When he awoke, the day was already far 
advanced. He was about to rise in haste, when he sud- 
denly remembered that it was not suitable for a man of 
his quality to dress himself without assistance. He rung 
| for the valet-de-chambre, who immediately appeared, 
and began to perform all the duties of the toilet, accord- 
ing to the established rules of etiquette. Bardanou, who 
was not willing to appear ignorant of the habits of a 
seigneur, bore the whole operation patiently ; only, when 
it came to the hairdressing part of the arrangement, 
the remembrance of his former trade overcame his sense 
of dignity, and snatching the comb out of the hands of 
his German valet, he gave him a practical lesson on the 
coiffure of a gentleman. At length, his toilet being 
eompleted, he went down to the garden, where he per- 
ceived Madame de Randoux, who was returning from a 
morning walk. The young widow was dressed in an 
elegant négligée, and wore on her head one of the Black 
Forest hats, whose wide brim reached to her shoulders. 
She advanced, holding in her hand a little bouquet of wild 
flowers, and singing, half aloud, an old Swabian melody. 
Bardanou hastened forward to salute her, and kissed 
her hands, as he had seen it done at the theatre. The 
mag d widow received him very graciously, and gave 

im an account of her ramble through the adjoining 
copse. In the course of her conversation Madame de 
Randoux gave him to understand that she was deeply 
grieved at her uncle having consented before his death 
to dispose by lottery of Rovembourg, which had hitherto 
been an heirloom in their family. The 200,000 florins 
which this speculation added to her dowry was far from 
appearing to her a sufficient recompense for her loss. 
She would infinitely rather sacrifice 20,000 florins out 
of her own fortune to enter again into the possession of 
Rovembourg and its dependencies. 

Bardanou understood that this statement of her wishes 
was meant as an indirect hint to himself; but he had 
already acquired too great a taste for playing the part 
of lord of the manor, to be willing to exchange his 
newly-acquired privilege for a sum of money. 

He replied to Madame de Randoux with a smile, that 
although Rovembourg had changed proprietors, it was 
not the less entirely at her service, and that he ho 
she would continue to dispose of it as freely-as she 
hitherto done. The widow bowed with a graceful but 
impatient air. 

*I see you do not choose to understand me,’ she said 
with a smile: ‘ you wish me to be your guest at Rovem- 
bourg, whilst I rather desire you to be mine.’ 

* Of what consequence is it which is the host,’ gal- 
lantly observed the Provengal, ‘ provided only you feel 


yourself at home?’ 

* At home!’ gaily replied Madame de Randoux: ‘ you 
ee i if I were to take you at your 
w 

* How so, madame?’ 

* Because a stranger is always in the way with a 
newly-married couple.’ 

Bardanou made a movement of surprise. 


* Pardon me,’ she added ; ‘ perhaps it is a secret; but 
Mademoiselle Nicette has been the first to betray it.’ 

* Why, really,’ exclaimed the hairdresser, somewhat 
embarrassed, ‘ it was as yet only a project’—— 

* Which there is now nothing to prevent you from 
putting in execution ?’ 

* That is true.’ 

* And I think that Mademoiselle Nicette would re- 
mind you, if it were necessary, of your engagement ; 
for she would find it difficult to replace you, Monsieur 
de Bardanou ?’ 

The hairdresser bowed, colouring with i . Tt was 
the first time that this glorious little wo (which de- 
signated him as noble) had been added to his name. 
At this moment Madame de Randoux appeared to 
him radiant with beauty. 

*The end of the whole matter is,’ continued she, 
‘that I must now abandon all hope of ever again re- 
turning to my beloved Rovembourg; and yet Heaven 
knows how much I would have sacrificed to retain it. 
What would you say, Monsieur Bardanou, if I were to 
own to you that I was on the point of sacrificing the 
whole happiness of my future life to this one object ?’ 

The Provencal felt almost bewildered, and could only 
stammer out a few disjointed sentences. 

* Yes,’ resumed the widow, as if she were replying 
to his unuttered thoughts, ‘ the happiness of my whole 
life. You have seen the Baron de Robach—the gentle- 
man whose arrival here preceded yours by a few 
hours ?’ 

Bardanou replied in the affirmative. 

‘Well, he is an old family friend, who has always 
been much attached to me, and who even seemed some- 
what annoyed at my union with Monsieur de Randoux. 
Since my widowhood, he has rendered me many ser- 
vices, and has repeatedly made me an offer of his hand ; 
but liberty was sweet tome; I shrunk from the thought 
of a second marriage, and constantly refused him. At 
length, however, when Rovembourg was put up to 


lottery, he perceived my distress at the prospect of 


leaving it, and playfully urged me to marry him if he 
won the chateau. I consented to do so; and he conse- 
quently took tickets to the amount of 50,000 florins. 
Until the day of drawing I feared his being the winner ; 
but now I am foolish enough to regret its having passed 
into other hands, and feel as if I should hardly have 
purchased it too dearly, even at the price of my hand.’ 

A sudden thought flashed across Bardanou’s mind: 
he saw his fortune tripled, his position in life estab- 
lished—it was a second prize in the lottery—it would 
be madness not to take advantage of such an oppor- 
tunity. He ventured, at first tremblingly, then with 
more confidence, to hint his wishes to the widow. She 
listened to him with hesitation, but apparently not 
altogether with indifference. Intoxicated by the visions 
of greatness which floated before his mind, he forgot 
the attachment of the innkeeper’s daughter, and the 
ties which bound them together. He hastened into 
the chateau, and sought Nicette ; but he did not seem 
to consider himself called upon even to offer any justi- 
fication of his conduct. 

Forgetting all that had passed between them, he spoke 
to Nicette as to a égée whose happiness he would 
gladly insure. He no desire to be the only one to 

t by the happy chance which had enriched him; 
was resolved to give her a liberal portion, and to 
ide for the happy man whom she might select as 
er partner for life. The poor young girl listened at 
first with perplexity ; but by degrees, as Bardanou con- 
tinued speaking, light broke in upon her mind, and 
with it came a grief so poignant, that she was totally 
unprepared for it. Still she was silent. With quiver- 
ing lips and tearful _ she listened patiently to ail 
the fine promises of Provencal; and when he had 
= she calmly rose and walked towards the 
oor. 

‘Where are you going, Nicette?’ inquired Bardanou, 

startled by her silence. 
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*I am going to return home with my godfather,’ was 


her only reply. 
continued the hair- 
resser. 

Nicette made no reply, but she left the room. Bar- 
danou felt heavy at heart. However he might seek to 
blind himself, the silent reproaches of conscience made 
themselves heard within, and his en 4 protested 
against the casuistry of his reasoning. He rose from 
his seat, and traversed the room with hasty strides, 
vainly striving to recover his wonted calmness. Each 
moment he grew sadder and more discontented. It 
seemed a relief to him when he remembered, all on a 
sudden, that he had not yet tasted any food. He rung 
the bell; but when the footman appeared, he informed 
him that every one in the house had already break- 
fasted. Bardanou, who only wanted some pretext to 
vent his ill-humour, expressed his displeasure at not 
having been duly summoned to the morning repast. 
The footman replied that Monsieur le Baron had given 
him no orders on the subject. This was the signal for 
an explosion of anger on the part of our Provengal 
friend. 

‘The baron !’ he exclaimed. ‘ And since when, may 
I ask, sir, have you learnt that you must await the 
commands of the baron to attend on me? Which is 
master here—he or 1? To whom does Rovembourg 
belong ?’ 

‘I know nothing about it as yet,’ the footman 
brusquely replied. 

* Ah, so you know nothing about it!’ repeated Bar- 
danou exasperated. ‘ Well, then, I will soon teach you 
to know, you blackguard. Leave this place; leave it 
directly, and never venture to let me set eyes on you 


The footman was about to make some reply, but the 
baron, who entered at that moment, made a sign to 
him, and he retired. . 

‘You treat this poor fellow very roughly, Monsieur 
Bardanou,’ said he, closing the door behind him. 

‘I shall treat him’in whatever way I choose,’ proudly 


replied the Provencal ; ‘and I think I have some ground 
for astonishment any one should venture to give 
orders here besides myself.’ 


‘In the first place,’ politely replied the baron, ‘I 
would beg of you to observe that, as executor of the 
former proprietor of Rovembourg, the administration 
of the affairs of the chateau was placed in my hands 
until the arrival of the new possessor.’ 

‘And I would beg of you to observe,’ remarked the 
hairdresser, ‘that the new possessor is here.’ 

* And from thence you come to the conclusion’—— 

‘That every one should be master in his own 
house.’ 


The baron bowed. ‘Incontestably so,’ he replied. 
‘It only remains to be seen in whose house we are.’ 

* In whose house?’ repeated the astonished Bardanou. 
‘Surely Monsieur de Robach cannot pretend ignorance 
on that head, since it was he who first informed me 
what number drew the prize?’ 

‘I remember it perfectly.’ 

‘And most probably you have not forgotten either 
that this number was 66 ; and that here it is, Monsieur 
le Baron, in my possession.’ 

The latter bent forward to look at the ticket which 
the hairdresser presented for his inspection. ‘Pardon 
me,’ said he, ‘ but I think Monsieur Bardanou has made 
a slight mistake.’ 

How so?’ 

‘I fancy that he has not noticed that on his ticket 
the dots precede the ciphers instead of following 

* Well, and what of that?’ 

‘Only that Monsieur Bardanou has unfortunately 
read his number upside down, and that this number is 
99!’ 


‘991? the terrified hairdresser. ‘ What are 


e 
* What! yours?’ 
‘Yes ; the authenticity of the ticket has been recog- 
nised by the administration at Frankfort itself; all the 
formalities have been gone through: here is the deed 
which places me in full possession of the demesne of 
Rovembourg.’ 
He handed to the Provencal a paper covered with 
stamps, seals, and signatures. Bardanou tried to peruse 
it, but a cloud obscured his sight; his whole frame 
trembled with emotion: he was obliged to sit down. 
The fall had been as sudden as the previous elevation, 
and he felt his strength failing him. However, when 
the first moment of bewilderment had passed away, he 
started up; his depression was succeeded by anger and 
doubt. He loo! the baron full in the face. * Tien 
you deceived me at Oberhausberg ?’ he exclaimed. 
‘Say rather that I left you undisturbed in your error,’ 
replied M. de Robach. 
Pi... was treacherous and cruel,’ interrupted Bar- 
ou. 
‘No,’ interposed the baron quietly ; ‘ only a chastise- 
ment and a lesson. Seated in the balcony of the hotel, 
behind a curtain which concealed me, I heard you pro- 
nouncing judgment on me without knowing me, and 
accusing the rich in general of vanity, tyranny, ingra- 
titude, and cupidity, and boasting that you would not 
yourself fall into these errors if fortune were to favour 
you in your turn. A curious chance led you to suppose 
that your desire was actually accomplished. I wished 
to see whether your principles were as strong as you 
believed them to be, and therefore suffered the illusion 
to continue.’ 

* And so, then, it was a delusion after all?’ repeated 
Bardanou in a tone of despair, whilst he kept his eyes 
fixed upon the ticket. 

‘Yes,’ replied M. de Robach more seriously; ‘ but 
what is not an illusion, is the line of conduct you 
have pursued from the moment in which you imagined 
yourself to be the proprietor of Rovembourg. Since 
yesterday, tell me, I pray you, which of us has shown 
himself the most full of pride? Which has been most 
imperious and hard towards his inferiors? In which of 
us did Madame de Randoux’s position awaken feelings 
of cupidity ? And by whom has Nicette been cast off 
with cold ingratitude because she was poor?’ The 
hairdresser hung down his head, overwhelmed with 
shame. ‘ You now see,’ continued the baron, ‘ that one 
must learn to be more indulgent towards others, and 
more distrustful of one’s self. All men bear within 
themselves the germs of the same weaknesses, but dif- 
ferent positions may develop them under different forms. 
You must learn to excuse the rich man when he forgets 
himself so far as to become hardened by prosperity ; and 
he must forgive his poorer brother if adversity some- 
times sours his temper, and excites in him feelings of 
envy or ill-will. The best means of improving the dif- 
ferent classes of society is, not by opposing them to each 
other, but by seeking to enlighten each according to 
its respective needs.’ 

‘ And it was to convey to me this lesson that Monsieur 
le Baron has exposed me to this reverse of fortune ?’ 
bitterly exclaimed Bardanou. ‘ He has been pleased to 
make me a subject for his observations: he desired to 
perform an experiment u living flesh and blood, 
without disturbing himself about the results to which 
such an essay might lead.’ 

‘Pardon me, Monsieur Bardanou,’ said M. de Robach ; 
* Madame de Randoux, who bore a part in this mystifi- 
cation, has already repaired the misery you might have 
brought upon yourself; and the best proof of her suc- 
cess is, that here she is bringing you back Nicette.’ 

The god-daughter of old Tépfer made her appear- 
ance at this moment with the widow. The latter had 
found no difficulty in consoling the simple girl by per- 
suading her that Bardanou’s rupture with her was only 


you saying? But then what of 66?’ 


a trial of her love, that the demesne of Rovembourg 
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did not belong to him, and that he loved her better 
than ever. Nicette believed everything that was told 
her; and the Proven ashamed of his conduct, re- 
ceived her with a tenderness so full of humility, that it 
affected her even to tears. Whilst this explanation 
was taking place, the baron was speaking to Master 
Tépfer, and inducing him to consent to the marriage of 
Nicette, whom he expressed his intention to portion 
with a dowry of 8000 florins. 

The newly-betrothed couple set off the same evening 
on their return to Oberhausberg, where their marriage 
was duly celebrated about a month later. The lesson 
he had received proved of essential service to Bardanou, 
without, however, altogether curing him of his disposi- 
tion to criticise. He was still at times disposed to give 


way to violent declamations against the rich and the 


erful; but at such moments the thought of Rovem- 
Som would suddenly flash across his mind, and at the 
remembrance of his own weakness he became more 
lenient in his judgment of others, and would cheerfully 
return to the duties of his appointed station. 


LIBERIA NOW AN INDEPENDENT STATE. 


Tue newspapers have lately announced that the colony 
of Liberia has been recognised as an independent re- 
public by France and England, and that between these 
countries and the republic a treaty of commerce, favour- 
able to all the parties concerned, has been agreed to. 
So little is generally known respecting Liberia, that in 
making this announcement, it was considered necessary 
to explain where and what Liberia is, and an interest- 
ing notice has accordingly appeared on the subject in 
the ‘ Times’ newspaper of November 16. 

Liberia cannot be unknown to the reader of these 
pages. It may be recollected that the settlement of the 
colony was described by us as long ago as 1832, and 
that its remarkable and gratifying progress formed the 
matter of comment in an article in 1841. With no 
little pleasure we revert to this subject. Having noticed 
it in its infancy and youth, we are now enabled to refer 
to it in its manhood, when apparently it is about to run 
a course of prosperity and social happiness. 

Liberia is the most interesting colony in existence, 
and from its history we may draw some useful lessons 
in social economics. It is a settlement of pure ne- 
groes, speaking the English language, imbued with 
the Anglo-American civilisation, and influenced by 
Christian belief and ethics. Placed on the African 
coast facing the Atlantic, it may be said to present a 
cheering spot on that great waste—a frontier of intel- 
ligence to what has been hitherto a wide-spread and 
hopeless world of savagery. The origin of Liberia is 
curious. In 1817, an association was formed in the 
United States called the American Colonisation Society, 
the professed object of which was, ‘ the final and entire 
abolition of slavery, providing for the best interests of 
the blacks, by establishing them in independence on the 
coast of Africa—thus constituting them the protectors 
of the unfortunate natives against the ravages of the 
slaver, and seeking through them to spread the lights 
of civilisation and Christianity among the many mil- 
lions who inhabit those dark regions.’ The Society 
commenced by buying a tract of land on the coast of 
Guinea, and some years were spent in adapting it for 
settlement. All necessary arrangements being com- 
pleted, the colony was begun in 1820, and a governor 
was appointed by the Society. The United States 
claimed no sovereignty over Liberia, which owed alle- 
giance only to its founders—a method of colonising 
which we believe would not be consistent with English 
polity unless sanctioned by royal charter. 


The project of the Colonisation Society was success- 
ful from the first. By means of subscriptions, it pur- 
chased the liberty of slaves within the States, and de- 
spatched them along with free persons of colour to the 
colony. No force was employed. Every one emigrated 
with his free consent. The proposal of clearing the 
United States of slaves by a slow process of buying them 
up individually may be admitted to have been visionary ; 
and so it has proved. One can understand how the 
Society to this extent should have exposed itself to 
a degree of ridicule; but for its whole scope and ten- 
dency to have been indiscriminately attacked by parties 
assuming to be Abolitionists, is calculated to excite 
more surprise. The colonisation of Liberia met with 
uncompromising hostility from those who usually affect 
to mourn over slavery and pine for its abolition. They 
detected in it a groundwork of selfishness and illibe- 
rality. It was a plan of deporting negroes from Ame- 
rica, where they had as good a right to live as the 
whites: it was the beginning of a wholesale riddance 
of the coloured population. Let it be granted that 
it was convenient for the Americans that the blacks 
should remove from their country, it must surely have 
been quite as convenient and agreeable to the blacks 
to be removed, otherwise they would not have gone. It 
is convenient for many parishes and men of fortune in 
this country to induce the surplus population to emi- 
grate; but who thinks of opposing emigration on that 
account, so long as it is obviously for the benefit of 
those surplus labourers that they should settle in dis- 
tant countries, where there is a greater demand for 
their services, and where their whole condition is im- 
proved? Besides, what better means could be devised 
for the moral regeneration of Africa, and the repression 
of the slave-trade, than belting round that continent 
with a coast-guard of civilised men of the native race, 
capable of enduring the climate, and able and willing 
to use great exertions for the enlightenment of their 
benighted brethren? If the free blacks were disposed 
to enter on this good work, assuredly no third party 
had a right to say one word against the Liberian 
scheme. 

Arguments of this nature did not occur to the oppo- 
nents of the plan, who saw in it only a base attempt to 
exile the coloured population. The Colonisation Society, 
however, persevered in the face of obloquy, matured 
its plans, and set the colony on foot. The labour of 
thirty years is now rewarded: Liberia is a populous 
and independent state. The account of the progress 
and present condition of this young negro nation may 
be given in the language of the ‘ Times :’—*‘ Since its com- 
mencement in 1820, its population, including the abori- 
gines who have incorporated themselves with the immi- 
grants, has increased to upwards of 80,000, while the 
land they occupy extends along 320 miles of coast, and 
reaches on an average about eighty miles into the inte- 
rior. The proportion of the population born in Ame- 
rica, or of American descent, is estimated at about 
10,000 ; and such has been the effect of their example 
and influence, that out of the remaining 70,000, consist- 
ing of aborigines, or of captives released from slavers, 
at least 50,000 can speak the English language, so that 
any one would perfectly understand them, while thgir 
habits are rapidly becoming those of civilised and 
steady agriculturists. The desire for education is also 
manifested by the surrounding tribes, and instances are 
not uncommon of natives sending their children 400 or 
500 miles from the interior to be instructed in the 
primary schools established in the republic. Of these 
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there are thirty-six in operation, with an average at- 
tendance in each of about forty aboriginal pupils. 

* The whole of the territory of Liberia has been pur- 
chased from time to time from the aboriginal owners, 
and in this way at least twenty petty sovereignties 
have been extinguished. In its former condition, the 
coast was the constant resort of slavers, but the traffic 
is now effectually suppressed as far as the jurisdiction 
of the republic extends, and its entire abandonment is 
an invariable stipulation in every treaty of trade and 
protection into which the republic may consent to 
enter with neighbouring states. The disposition to 
avail themselves of treaties of this description is plainly 
on the increase on the part of the surrounding natives ; 
and it is estimated that not less than 2,000,000 of per- 
sons in the interior now obtain their supply of Euro- 
pean goods from the republic and from the kindred 
colony of Cape Palmas. Last year eighty-two foreign 
vessels visited Liberia, and exchanged merchandise for 
articles of African production to the amount of 600,000 
dollars. 

‘The natural resources of Liberia are immense, and 
are steadily in process of development. The principal 
articles of export are ivory, palm oil (of which 150,000 
dollars’ worth was! shipped in 1847), camwood, gold 
dust, &c. Coffee is indigenous, and of excellent quality, 
and is now being cultivated extensively. It yields more 
than in the West Indies, and the belief is entertained 
that it may be produced so as to compete with slave- 
labour. Sugar also thrives well, but enough only is 
grown for home consumption, and there is no present 
hope of competing with Cuba or Brazil. Cocoa has 
just been introduced, and promises well. Cotton, it is 
expected, will soon become an article of export. Indigo, 
ginger, arrowroot, and various other articles of com- 
merce, likewise grow luxuriantly. Rich metallic mines 
exist in the country, and only require capital to open 
them up. 

* The population is, upon the whole, well disposed to 
work, and the rate of wages per day is about ls. ster- 
ling. It is an extraordinary feature of this part of the 
coast, that horses and other draught animals will not 
live, and hence every kind of transport, except that 
br the rivers, is performed by manual labour. Much 

he camwood which is exported from Liberia is 
brought a distance of 200 miles on men’s backs. It is 
seen, however, that this difficulty, which appears a 
great one at first, may have the effect not only of inur- 
ing the people to labour, but of stimulating them to 
every kind of mechanical contrivance by which it may 
be overcome. The climate of Liberia, although more 
healthy than Sierra Leone, is still deadly to the Euro- 
pean; but the improvement it has undergone during 
the last ten years, from the effect of clearing, drainage, 
&e. is stated to have been most remarkable. The 
coloured immigrants from America, who used inva- 
riably to suffer from fever on their arrival, are now able 
to go to work at once. The duration of life amongst 
the colonists is considered to be about the same as in 
England. 

‘At Monrovia, the port and capital, the population 
amounts to about 9000. A large portion of the terri- 
tory has been accurately surveyed, and is sold in sec- 
tions by the government, at from 58 cents to 1 dollar 
per acre. The government of the country is precisely 
on the American model, consisting of a president, a 
vice-president, a Senate, and a House of Representatives, 
the number of members in the former being six, and in 
the latter twenty-eight. The possession of real estate 
to the value of 30 dollars is the electoral qualification. 
The revenue, which was last year about 20,000 dollars, 
is derived entirely from an ad valorem duty of 6 per 
cent. on imports, and the produce of land sales. Ardent 
spirits, the use of which it is sought to discourage, form 
an exception, and are taxed 25 cents per gallon. The 


principal trade is carried on by barter, but there is a 
small paper circulation of about 6000 dollars, redeem- 
able on demand. 

‘ The organisation of the republic as an inde — 
state took place in July last year, when Mr Roberts, 
who had formerly acted as governor under the Coloni- 
sation Society, was elected president. Speaking of his 
qualifications, Commodore Perry, of the United States 
navy, says in a report to the American government, 
dated in 1844 :— 

“ Governor Roberts of Liberia, and Russworm of Cape 
Palmas, are intelligent and estimable men, executing 
their responsible functions with wisdom and dignity; 
and we have in the example of these two gentlemen 
irrefragable proof of the capability of coloured people 
to govern themselves.” While with regard to the ad- 
vantages of the rng A he adds—“ So far as the in- 
fluence of the colonists has extended, it has been exerted 
to suppress the slave-trade. Their endeavours have 
been eminently successful; and it is by planting these 
settlements (whether American or European) along the 
whole extent of coast from Cape Verde to Benguela, 
that the exportation of slaves will be most effectually 
prevented.” ’ 

The success of this experiment at colonising is in 
many respects interesting. In the first place, it is, we 
think, conclusively shown that the negro races may be 
impressed with all the ordinary characteristics of a 
civilised people, and that they are thus capable of that 
species of self-government which marks a high state 
of intellectual advancement. Of their capacities for 
assuming this condition, after due culture and expe- 
rience in orderly habits, we, indeed, never entertained 
any doubt. It is ver y pleasing to find that out of 
the rude and unshapely mass of negroism, there has 
at length arisen a people who, in the eye of the world, 
vindicate their claim to humanity—their full and fair 
title to be treated as men and brothers. It is true that 
an experiment of the same nature has been less suc- 
cessful in Hayti, greatly to the damage of arguments in 
favour of negro self-government, and some may fear 
that the present effort in Liberia may terminate as 
ingloriously; but the two cases are scarcely parallel. 
Hayti commenced its career in blood and vislende, and 
its civilisation never appears to have been anything but 
a French polish, beneath which there was neither intel- 
lectual culture nor moral or religious restraints. The 
basis of Liberian independence is very different. The 
nation was begun in Christian love, was fostered with the 
parental tenderness of svperior intellect, and attaining 
strength and self-confidence, has at last been committed 
to its own experienced guidance. Besides, its civilisa- 
tion is essentially Anglo-Saxon, and with the English 
tongue and the English Bible, not to speak of a spirit 
of English industry, be ma) —— it possesses a 
power of endurance, and s ment, ba 
of Hayti 

Of the vast use which Liberia may be in suppressing 
the slave-trade much could be said. Its success, to 
all appearance, solves a difficulty which has hitherto 
set philanthropy at defiance. The slave-trade, in short, 
is only to be extinguished by planting colonies of civi- 
lised negroes on the African coast—not colonies under 
an expensive and impossible system of government 
centering in Westminster, but settlements, like that of 
Liberia, charged with their own management, and re- 
sponsible for their own maintenance. 

Only one word may be added respecting the objec- 
tions which were formerly raised against the scheme of 
colonising Liberia. The results of the project as now 
before the public, show how unsafe and uncharitable it 
is to cavil at a great general good, because, to appear- 
ance or in reality, there is involved in it something of 
individual selfishness. What can it signify whether the 
proposer of a scheme of broad public pam may be 
suspected of contemplating something the 
common share of benefit ? [Lob the scheme be dlesuseed 
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entirely on its own merits, and or dismissed 
accordingly. So far from joining in the cry against the 
Colonisation Society, because it may have had an end 
of its own to serve, we give it the highest credit for its 
sagacity ; and to the Anti-Slavery Societies of Britain 
we feel much inclined to say—Go ye and do likewise / 


WINTERING IN PAU. 
BY A LADY. 
FIFTH AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE.—AFTER CHRISTMAS. 


Tre fun which usually distinguishes the church fes- 
tivals in Italy is poorly imitated in Pau, and the Car- 
nival and Mardi passed off with only some 
third-rate frolics. Even Easter did not excite any 
great commotion—the air of these plains having, it 
is said, the effect of diminishing the circulation, and so 
composing the nerves. However, on Palm-Sunday 
there was more stir, many parties walking about with 
green branches in their hands; and on Holy Thursday 
every one was abroad, high and low—it being the duty 
of each individual to visit every church, and leave an 
offering on every altar. This kept the streets crowded 
all the early part of the day. Good-Friday was quiet. 
Saturday—all was bustle again: immense nosegays, and 
baskets full of flowers, were progressing in hands and 
on heads, from the country to the churches, for the 

urpose of assisting to decorate the altars next day. 
Little children had little chairs at the corners of all the 
streets, covered with aprons or petticoats, like miniature 
altars, stuck all over with such trifling ornaments as 
they had been able to collect—bits of looking-glass, 
common prints, faded flowers, beads, ribbons, pinchbeck 
trinkets, and such things; and they stayed beside these 
treasures all the long day, with small saucers in their 
hands, begging for sous. The merriest scene we saw 
during our residence here was on Easter Monday, under 
the trees in the Place Royale—the population quite 
alive for once. A stage was erected about the middle 
of this handsome space, on which sat an orchestra of 
three musicians. The instruments performed on were 
a violin, a horn, and a drum. A fourth person acted 
master of the ceremonies, and called out the figures of 
the contre-danses, which went on with spirit, all on the 
gravel, in the open air. The crowd was very tight 
packed, but very orderly ; and room was always made 
for the dancers, several sets of whom were dispersed 
over the place. The people were all well-dressed. The 
women wore plenty of dark, full petticoats; the hand- 
kerchief upon the head was frequently of silk; and the 
apron was of a gay colour. Full half of the men were 
in the blouse—a clean one; and all had thick-soled 
shoes. The men paid the piper a sou a-piece for self 
and partner every dance, and they take out the value 
in good earnest—cutting every kind of caper—heeling, 
toeing, shuffling, double-shuffling, cutting, entrechatting, 
and swinging themselves and their ners round with 
an air of audacity only to be eq by the Reel of 
Tulloch among our own Highlanders. It was a sort of 
a hornpipe style, and the tunes were very jiggish, 
though the figures were the same as those in fashion 
in the drawing-rooms. Having unlimited command of 
space, they did not crowd the sets—seldom more than 
two couples standing up together, vis-d-vis, like a reel, 
or four at the most, to form the contre. The women 
moved very modestly, with little exertion, their eyes on 
the ground—quite a contrast to their desperate asso- 
ciates. Good-humour and perfect decorum prevailed ; 
all seemed thoroughly happy in their quiet way, content 
with their condition, and ectly satisfied with such 
a dance as this on Easter Monday. 

The next remarkable féte we had was on the great 
day of the year, the Ist of May, the king’s birthday. 
Five cannon were fired off as a salute in the morning; 
the soldiers were all marched to church, this being one 
of the days on which it is etiquette for them to appear 
there; they were afterwards reviewed, and an extra- 


quantity of orders were given away among 
them. Merit must abound in this fair land, for almost 
every man we met in any dress beyond the blouse ex- 
hibited a bit of red ribbon at a button-hole; the want 
of this decoration was the distinction. The loyalty of 
the town was displayed by such quantities of little flags 
waving from every window, as put all the streets into a 
flutter ; the upper storeys of the old castle looked really 
gay with the red and the tricolor streaming from the 
old turrets. The bells were set a-ringing, too, and 
melancholy bells they were; not like the joy-bells of 
merry England—the sharp, quick-repeated, heart-stir- 
ring sound, that welcomes home friends, or wakes up the 
bridal parties. At night the houses were all illuminated, 
at no great cost, but the effect was good. Little earthen- 
ware gallipots filled with grease, and a bit of rag in 
them for wick, were set in rows on frames of different 
sizes, all in pyramid form, and placed in the windows, 
on the walls about the old castle, and in the various 
open spaces; and this looked particularly well at a 
distance, from the nature of the ground, the buildings 
being clustered up and round the sides of the hill, which 
is crowned by the castle. But it did not do to approach 
these brilliant objects; no nose could stand it—no deli- 
cate nose. The populace moved about through all this 
perfume, expressing nothing but pleasure on this lovely 
spring night, able for once in the year to find their way 
without difficulty after sunset ; a matter impossible ex- 
cept on moonlight nights, for little trouble was expended 
in the ordinary lighting of the town. In a long street 
there were no more than two lamps, suspended of course 
at a great distance from each other. They were of a 
large size, certainly ; unnecessarily large, for the flame 
within was very small, and it burned very languidly. 
These ponderous machines were slung upon a rope, 
which swung across the street from house to house, 
fastened at each end into iron loops, and only graced 
the larger streets, the smaller being left in utter dark- 
ness, 

Besides the fétes, there were other sights to see in 
and around Pau all these pleasant months of spring ; 
sights too common for the notice of the natives, although 
interesting to strangers. One of these we encountered, 
or might have encountered, every Thursday afternoon, 
which, being a half holiday all over France in the edu- 
cational department, was enjoyed by the pupils of the 
academy in a very sensible way. About two o’clock in 


the afternoon they walked out of the town in proces- | 


sion, all in their uniform, two and two together, directed 
by one of the masters, and followed by a boy carrying 
a large tray of refreshments, principally cakes and fruit ; 
and away they went, far out into the country, to bota- 
nise, or geologise, or maybe merely to lounge up a quict 
valley, and repose after their long walk near a fountain. 
Those young men who were fortunate enough to have 
friends at hand, spent the time with their acquaintance. 
We often saw the neat uniform mounted on one of a 
group of ponies, or attending among a party of pleasure 
on foot. They were all happy-looking healthy boys, 
evidently of respectable parentage, their dress always in 
good order, which gave them an air of rupee It 
is a remarkably neat attire—dark-blue cloth trousers, 
and single-breasted frock-coat closely buttoned, black 
hat, black stock, boots, and gloves. They moved well, 
as if accustomed both to drill and dancing; and we 
understood that the course of study embraced all that 
was useful, and much that was ornamental, as well as 
the usual classics. The pupils are relieved by sufficient 
recreation within the walls of the grounds; and 
their diet must agree with them, for they never have 
illness of any kind among them; but we should not 
consider it exactly calculated to develop the powers of 
a British constitution. 

The next sight that struck us was the file of con- 
scripts setting out for head-quarters, nearly five hundred 
very young men, some little better than boys; the con- 
tribution, we supposed, of the department. y marched 
on in pairs, with a few drums before them. There is 
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no merry fife known; and a few soldiers behind, looking 
dull enough; leaving home, and the pure air of their 
mountains, to sink under the vices of a military life; 
pressing onwards to a moral and an earthly grave; the 
new recruits, after being drilled, getting orders generally 
to proceed to Algiers, where the climate soon delivers 
the regiment from the charge of the weakly. Why this 
thinning of the ranks should be more desirable than the 
more humane method of embodying a lesser number, I 
could never hear explained. Some of these young sol- 
diers were decently clothed, and carried on their backs 
a knapsack containing their few valuables; others, of 
inferior appearance, had only a small parcel of the 
merest necessaries tied up in a coloured handkerchief, 
swinging from the hand. ‘They are generally encou- 
raged to sing as they march away. On this occasion 
they were silent, stepping wearily on up the steep street 
from the bridge, cheered only by the roll of the drum. 
It takes place now but once a year this sad procession. 
In the Emperor’s day it was much more frequent, and 
the numbers were greater, and the ages less, and death 
before them certainly. How much misery then must 
have been caused far and wide! Algiers terrifies no 
one. Strange to say, both men and officers like the 
idea of service in Africa. Nor do their families grieve 
when they are ordered upon this duty. The comman- 
dant of the garrison got his promotion this spring, and 
was ordered with his regiment to Algiers. His delight 
was perfect; his countenance was radiant when receiv- 
ing the congratulations of his friends, who all flocked 
to wish him joy of his good fortune. The two bands 
of the two regiments stationed themselves beneath his 
windows, and played alternately for a couple of hours, 
surrounded by a crowd in high spirits; the company 
thus honoured showing themselves in joyful mood upon 
the balcony. After this the two colonels mounted their 
chargers, and headed the troops, who all marched out 
in beautiful order; drums, little women, little boys, and 
all, for a four-hours’ tramp over the country. 

After parting with the conscripts, we met a much 
more diverting group on the edge of an adjoining 
common: a herd of swine, such as might have been led 
by Gurth, the born thrall of Cedric, grubbing away 
under the leafless chestnut-trees, in charge of a boy- 
herd, whose business it was to attend them, to watch 
them in the plains, to lead them up the valleys, to take 
them to the woods, to bring them home at night, and 
keep his temper with them ever. One of these daintily- 
nurtured animals, handed over at a fit age to the tender- 
hearted lady in the lane, was either coaxed into the 
excellent pork for which this locality is famous, or else 
still further elevated into the much-prized hams, which 
are certainly excellent, even as it is the country fashion 
to dress them; but are first-rate when cooked in our 
way. ‘The Bearnais mode is to stew them slowly, with 
vegetables and wine or beer as we do, but for eight or 
ten hours. They are then boned, and pressed into the 
shape of a Twelfth-day cake, and cut up when cold in 
slices, on little stalls in the streets. They eat short, 
like potted meat, and lose much of their flavour. Our 
hot ham, with fowl accompaniment, was much admired 
by the favoured few invited to partake of it; and I am 
quite persuaded that, were the meat and poultry really 
good, much less disguise would be used in the dressing 
of them: lean stringy beef and tasteless chickens re- 
quire some condiment. 

Another very pretty procession was the return to 
the mountain valleys of all the flocks and herds which 
had been pasturing on the Landes during the winter. 
We met them every evening, about the end of April 
and the beginning of May, slowly moving over the 
plain; a lagging few in every drove lingering among 
the sweet grass by the wayside; a tired lamb often 
nestled in the shepherd’s bosom. At this season, too, 
the streets became noisy with the stir made by the 
porters wheeling luggage from almost every door to the 


the hot months, more out of fashion than necessity ; 
although it certainly is very agreeable to exchange the 
still languid air of the plains for the pure breezes among 
the mountains. We had resumed all the gaieties of 
the place as soon as Lent was over; but as the season 
advanced, the style of amusement was very pleasantly 
varied. Pic-nic parties to the many interesting scenes 
around us, riding excursions to a greater distance, or 
dejetiners in some of the nearer country-houses, kept us 
almost continually out of doors during the fine weather. 
When these entertainments were ——— we sent 
our provisions out before us, in a basket of pretty large 
proportions, on a female porter’s head; and I remember 
once when an over-liberal supply of wine had been pro- 
vided, there was no small difficulty in getting back the 
remainder through the octroi free of duty. The more 
formal parties in the French country-houses were on a 
grander scale. The ladies dressed after a rural fashion, 
the rooms were prepared with some care for company, 
and the luncheon or early dinner was a great affair, 
Salmon dressed with oil, every sort of entremet, game, 
poultry ; beef-steaks soaked in oiled butter, and plum- 
pludding for the English ; fruit, confectionary, a variety 
of wines, black coffee, and brandy; tea, and a quantity 
of aniseéd water, kirschwasser, and other warming 
liqueurs afterwards. The amusement was to walk up 
and down a gravel path, bordered with China roses, 
till it was time to set out the card-tables, unless there 
were young Britons enough in the company to get up 
a Polka. 

I must not forget a visit we paid to the old castle, or 
rather many visits, for there was an irresistible attrac- 
tion about its ‘ time-coloured walls,’ independent of the 
beauty of part of the building and its picturesque situa- 
tion. It dates from three eras: a very old tower and 
dangerous-looking bit of steep-roofed house is supposed 
to have been built either by the Moors, or for protection 
against them. The principal part of the remainder 
only goes back to Gaston de Foix, whose arms are 
still attached to the corners-of the cornices, and the 
ends of the groined ceilings of: the royal apartment. 
Louis-Philippe added a little at one end, and repaired, 
and improved, and considerably altered the whole at 
his own expense. It contains many more rooms, and 
they are much more magnificent, both as to size and 
decorations, than the defaced appearance of part of the 
outside would lead any one to suppose. A newly- 
arranged dining-room, contrived out of many small 
chambers, and hung with old tapestry discovered in old 
chests, is quite kingly in its proportions and its fur- 
niture. A drawing-room of large size would have been 
cheerful but for its emptiness. The many windows 
reach the ground, and open on a new stone balcony, 
admirably adapted to the style of building; and they 
look upon the beautiful river, the plain, the mountains, 
on which the sun almost ever shines, There were 
pictures, and vases, and marble tables, and handsome 
chandeliers, all for one only seat—the king’s; so we 

on to the family drawing-room, where I could 
with pleasure have seated myself, drawn in my chair 
among the royal family, and arranged my wools beside 
the queen; it all looked so very comfortable, like my 
own sitting-room at home. Louis-Philippe had sent 
here. from the Louvre all’ the furniture that could be 
certified to have once belonged to the castle of Pau; 
and some of nearly equal avtiquity, which well suits 
the sort of old-age air belonging to the suite of state- 
rooms. A great deal of marble from the neighbouring 
quarries is worked up into ornamental furniture, and 
two vases of Swedish marble—a present from its 
French sovereign—we thought beautiful. The modern 
antique is perfectly preserved throughout all the altera- 
tions. The curiosities pointed out are mostly connected 
with the adored of all Bearnais hearts—their Henri IV. 
His mother’s bed, and chest, and prie-dieu—they do not 
say much about his father—his own cradle; a large 


roulage, where it was weighed and despatched; for the 
Gast 


society was all dispersing. Pau is quite 


turtle-shell; his statue, that of a little man, sturdily 
made, and handsome; his spear; all sorts of things, in 
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fact, which may or which may not have belonged with, our apartment to give up, and a carriage to 
to The celebrated pictures of Gobeline’s 


tapestry represent some of his pastimes: they quite 
deceived even my practised eye, framed as they are, 
and hung up on the walls of a small closet; I took 
them for old paintings faded. There was a pretty little 
old chapel, and a painted glass window in it, much 
valued; the table on which Bonaparte signed his abdi- 
cation, next to a worm-eaten coffer mounted in silver, 
which carried the wardrobe of St Louis on his African 
crusade ; with many more such relics of the past; and 
more ancient than all, rolled the river through that plain 
of beauty, as if smiling in its ever-renewing youth at 
these vestiges of decay. 

No account of Pau would convey a correct idea of 
the comfort of a residence in it without some serious 
allusion to the climate, the variations of which from 
heat to cold, from wet to dry, are so sudden, so ex- 
treme, and yet so little dangerous. The near neigh- 
bourhood of the Pyrenees probably causes these un- 
ceasing changes, which were so remarkable, particularly 
during the spring months, that I made regular entries 
of them up to May, as a meteorological curiosity. 
Immediately after Christmas came a fog so thick, that 
we were reminded of London. It lasted some days, 
during which time cattle strayed, people mistook their 
way, a man and horse were near being drowned, and 
the diligences were overturned. Then came some very 
wet weather, which rendered the roads impassable for 
foot travellers. We had to confine our walks to the 
castle terrace and the parc, where the gravel was 
always sufficiently dry to allow of our getting hurried 
airings between the showers. At this time fevers much 
prevailed, and influenza, and they continued till a cold 
week set in, with fresh snow on the Pyrenees, so deep 
in all the valleys, that the wolves wandered in search 
of food as low down as a spot four miles only from the 
river. The fog had been very cold, the rain was mild; 
it ended in a hurricane—a rare occurrence, as wind is 
not common in this sheltered town: when it does blow, 
it is in earnest, scattering tiles, carrying off Venetians, 
levelling trees, and so on. Torrents of rain accompa- 
nied this tempest—rain which turned the steep streets 
into rivulets: the quantity that fell in a few minutes 
was surprising. We had a fine week or two after this, 
quite settled weather, and warm again till towards the 
end of February, when we had a faint repetition of the 
January outbreak, followed by a longer lull. Then 
there came a chill: the bise blew—a sharp dreadful 
wind from the north-east, almost as blighting as our 
own easterly scourge: it blew fiercest in the mornings, 
which yet we found the only time for taking exercise, 
as afternoons generally turned to rain. The spring 
was backward: no such early ‘delicacies of the season’ 
to be had here as are to be obtained at home: a few 
ables, no precocious or poultry. visions be- 
came dearer, Lent even failing to influence the market 
in this respect. Summer broke on us by surprise 
upon the 2d of April; fires became insupportable ; 
walks under the burning sun oppressive: we had to 
return to our hot-weather hours—go out early in the 
mornings and late in the evenings, and occupy ourselves 
quietly in the house during the middle of the day ; the 
mountains all the while well covered with snow; the 
trees still leafless. In a fortnight after, we were glad 
to sit by the fire again; but only for a few days while 
it rained. Another waterspout then poured down, 
which made more noise than the former one. Then 
came the May of the poets—open windows, green trees 
and fields, bright flowers, and carpets discarded ; with 
one chilly week, just to verify an old proverb, which 
promises an abundant harvest any year that old women 
and horses have shivered during May. It was so hot 
during the greater part of May, that I feared my son 
might lose some of the strength he had gained, so we 
resolved to wind up all our Pau affairs, and set out with- 
out delay for the mountains. We had our servants to 


We began with the apartment. The two leases and 
the two inventories were produced with due formality, 
and conned over with punctilious deliberation, for we 
found our civil landlord most remarkably particular in 
going over his items. The furniture had suffered no 
damage, but all the glass and china, and a good deal of 
the kitchen buttery, had to be renewed, the servants in- 
variably breaking everything breakable, and nothing 
ever so trifling escaping the sharp eyes of monsieur. 
It was all very right; we could not complain; but I 
had a little pleasure in accurately replacing all missing 
articles, and myself repairing all ill-used locks, and bolts, 
and hinges, that we might leave as few dégradations 
as possible to lighten the purse of our successors; for 
certainly, had we made as careful a survey as we under- 
went, we would have had better order established before 
entering on possession of premises by no means fault- 
less. The search after an equipage was a long one; we 
had to make a tour among all the voituriers in Pau be- 
fore we could quite suit ourselves with a sufficiently 
good pair of horses, and safe iage, and compara- 
tively honest driver. We were in stables, and in kit- 
chens and bedrooms attached to stables, all comfort- 
ably furnished, and occupied by industrious families. 
We chose a sharp-looking little man, who lived within 
the ruins of the old cathedral, and having made our 
bargain, we wrote it down. The love of money-making 
is so strong with all these people, that they are sadly 
unscrupulous about the ways and means of getting it: 
the constant watchfulness necessary to guard against 
being extravagantly imposed upon is one of the greatest 
drawbacks to a residence in their country. It was well 
we had a written testimony of our contract, for at the 
moment of starting, M. Pierre announced that, on minute 
calculation, he found the price agreed on was too low. 
In the beginning of our travels we should have been 
angry ; we had now become used to the customs of the 
land, and merely ordered the trunks to be carried back 
into the house. M. Pierre scratched his head, abated 
about half of his new demand; madame shook hers, 
and smiled: it was quite a pantomime. ‘ A trifling ad- 
dition?’ suggested M. Pierre. ‘The old bargain, or 
none, said madame. ‘ As madame pleases,’ said M. 
Pierre; and the trunks were very good-humouredl 
corded on to the carriage. He knew his trade this li 
voiturier ; for though he cheated us in the matter of a 
third horse, which had been hired for the hilly stage, 
and which he swore had gone on to be in i d 
is going on yet, I suppose, for we never came up with 
it—he was so civil, so attentive, so useful, that we never 
parted company while we remained among the moun- 
tains, and felt ourselves bound to add a grateful gift at 
the close of the bargain. 

On parting with the maids, we were made acquainted 
with the peculiar ceremonies in use on occasion of the 
dismissal of servants. They brought me the keys of 
their boxes, and very prettily informed me their effects 
were ready for inspection. It seems this is regularly 
done by all masters; and that, after the scrutiny, the 
boxes are locked and corded, and despatched with their 
owners at once; a useless trouble, we should suppose : 
a dishonest servant could dispose of stolen pro 
much more securely than by placing it ina trunk. We 
were really sorry to take leave of our two attendants: 
they had done their utmost to serve us agreeably, and 
we had grown quite attached to their well-bred man- 
ners. Provided people are reasonable enough not to 
expect the inhabitants of other countries to possess all 
the customs of their own, masters and servants can 
live very happily together in France. Housekeepi 
is an easy business there, always supposing no Du 
neatness be expected. One thing which much contri- 
butes to the lightening of the burden of these little do- 
mestic arrangements, is the simplicity with which ac- 
counts are kept: the francs and centimes all divided 
or multiplied by ten with the most delightful rapidity ; 
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so perfectly, that there is no of chance of confusion. 
I felt I should never again be reconciled to our own per- 
plexing varieties of money and market tables. 


BEARING OF RAILWAYS ON AGRICULTURE. 
Untit very lately, railways were generally op 
landowners and less, ps, on account of 
the probable damage to lands and an encroachment on 
private domains—for all that was well paid for—than from 
a notion that railways would be injurious to road 
and somehow upset the present order of things. 
rience has, however, shown that no class in the community 
is so likely to be benefited by railways as the proprietors 
of lands. The benefit, it is true, will first be felt by tenant 
farmers; but it cannot be doubted that what improves the 
value of a farm, will ultimately advance the rent. So much 
is this the case, that Jands situated near railways are rising 
in their market value, while those which are left out of the 
sphere of railway influence are necessarily declining, or at 
least not advancing in value. The effect of railways is to 
put lands distant from a great centre of population nearly 
on an equality with those situated nearer towns. This has 
been ably demonstrated in a Ln “od on the Progress of the 
Railway System, by Mr Wyndham Harding, and lately 
read before the Statistical Section of the British Associa- 
tion at Swansea. From this paper we make the followin 
selections respecting the bearing of railways on agricul- 
ture :— 

* First, As to the sa’ in driving live stock. The loss 
in weight of stock in dri & has been calculated, as on the 
average, for driving beasts 100 miles, 5 lbs. per quarter, or 
20 Ibs. per beast, equal to about 2 per cent. of the weight. 
For sheep, at 2 Ibs. per quarter, or 8 Ibs. per head, 10 per 
cent. of weight. For pigs, at 24 lbs. per quarter, or 10 
Ibs. per head, 5 per cent. of weight. 

* This loss will of course vary to different cir- 
cumstances, I have had no opportunity of determining if 
the above is a fair average result, but the estimate of Mr 
Smith (of Deanston) as re: beasts is higher. Very 
nearly all this is saved by railway conveyance. What rail- 
ways can do in this respect may be inferred from the fact, 
that cattle were lately sent from Carlisle to Norwich, 250 
miles, as the crow flies, in a day and night, without taking 
them out of the truck. 

Railways are useful ‘ in the facilities of sending meat, as 
is already done on a scale; in the conveyance of ma- 
nure, lime, coal, and all the various appliances of modern 
agriculture ; in the t port of the p ofa farm ; in 
giving the farmer the command of more markets, and the 
opportunity of taking advantage of a turn in the market: 
the uses of railway communication are acknowledged by 
all agriculturists who have experienced their effects. 

‘ As illustrating some of the points, the following extract 
from the evidence of Mr Smith of Deanston before the 
Railway Acts Enactment Committee in 1846 is curious :— 

Statement of the probable Exports and Imports from a farm of 
200 acres on a Six-Course Shift :— 


Tons. ewt. Ibs. 
Imports.—Lime, Guano, Oileakes, Coals, &c. 197 15 68 
Exports.—Wheat, Turnips, &c. &c. M48 «(19 


14 104 


Comparative Estimate of Expenses by Railway and by Common Road. 
Expense of transmitting the probable Exports and Imports for 
a year from a farm of 200 acres, 15 miles by Railway :— 

347 tons, at 1d. per ton per mile, . 13 9 
Say one person travelling by rail for 300 
days, at 1d. per mile, 15 miles per day, . wl 0 


Expense of transmitting the above by com- 

mon road, with the exception of 29} tons of 
cattle, 3174 tons, at 6d. perton permile, 119 1 3 
Expense of cattle travelling by commonroad, 315 0 
000 


‘Consequently the rental of such a farm would be, 
without a railway, L.400 annum, and with a railway, 
10s. per acre more, or L.500 per annum. 

. The following calculations are also added to illustrate 
the saving effected 7 substituting railway conveyance for 
road conveyance in the exports and imports of one square 
mile of It will be seen that, according to this esti- 
mate, this saving is equivalent to L.14 per acre, 

One Square Mile. 
Expense of transmitting the probable Exports and Imports from 
one square mile, or 640 acres, deducting 40 acres for fences, &c. ;— 


By railway, 6 8 
Bycommonroad, . . . 4889 


Saving effected by railway, ee 
Thirty years’ purchase of the above saving, 1.9213 15 0 


‘Such calculations as these are sometimes cunapuated, 
and must always be modified according to 1 circum- 
stances, but they are not without use in indicating the 
manner in which the saving may be estimated. 

‘It is satisfactory also to find that those who have had 
the opportunity of observation, as, for instance, Mr Peto, 
M.P., appear to think well of agricultural traffic as profit- 
able to the railway; an opinion which is confirmed b: 
the investigation of Mr Desart, into whose hands the Bel- 
gian government placed the statistics of their railways, and 
who found, from examination, that the traftic of the small 
towns and villages along a line is proportionately greater 
than the traffic between two large cities at its termini. 

‘ These facts appear to be calculated to impart confidence 
as to railways in agricultural districts, always supposing 
they are made cheaply.” 


ANFREDI, THE MERCHANT OF ROCHELLE. 


In the thirteenth century, a merchant of La Rochelle, 
Anfredi by name, had acquired by laborious and honest 
industry considerable wealth. The continued prosperity of 
his affairs had enabled him to engage in large speculations, 
and on the most distant seas were to be seen his vessels, 
laden with valuable cargoes. The merchants of Rochelle 
were at this period almost exclusive masters of the trade 
of the Mediterranean. The principal amongst these was 
Anfredi, who was so constantly favoured by fortune, that, 
like too many, success inspired him with a blind confidence 
a rash braving of all chances of reverse. The merchant o 
La Rochelle was soon to receive a terrible lesson from that 
Providence whom he was forgetting or tempting. He had 
risked nearly the whole of his capital in cargoes of mer- 
chandise to different parts of the Lommt, and was now ex- 
apy the return of his vessels with that capital doubled. 
ut a year elapsed since the ships had quitted the port of 
La Rochelle, and no news of them reached Anfredi. 
Insensibly his confident security gave place to the tortures 
of anxiety. Suspense was soon terminated by news which 
deprived him of all hope. His ships were lost with their 
whole cargoes; and of all his immense wealth, there re- 
mained to him but heavy engagements which he had con- 
tracted, and in meeting which his honour was involved. 

In such a situation, many, sinking under adverse fortune, 
might have abandoned themselves to despair, or yielded to 
the temptation to want of integrity. But Anfredi, of quite 
another stamp, thought only of the resources he could com- 
mand to save—not the wrecks of his fortune, but a good a 
thousand times more precious to him—the honour of his 
name. In the strength of a noble fortitude, he assembled 
his creditors, and made a formal surrender in their favour 
of all that yet remained to him. This step completed his 
commercial ruin ; but he was thus enabled to meet all his 
engagements, and to preserve a calm conscience and an un- 
sullied reputation. d can that be called ruin in which a 
man is able to enjoy such treasures as peace of mind, spot- 
less foeien, and a fortitude p to bear all that is 

ing for him? 

How unjust are men in general in their judgments of 
others! The conduct of Anfredi was not appreciated as it 
deserved; no friendly hand was extended to enable him to 
resume, even on a small scale, his career as a merchant. 
He had the grief of seeing himself basely forsaken even by 
the friends who had been frequent guests at his hospitable 
board, by familiar associates, whom he had frequently aided 
by his wealth or forwarded by his influence. This was the 


one person travelling per day for 200 

16 3 
Saving effected by railway per annum, » « L102 7 6 


most bitter ingredient in Anfredi’s cup of misfortune ; but 
far from suffering himself to be depressed by it, he endured 
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and the equalisation of weights and measures; the 
tered M. Pierre’s caléche, and turning away from Pau, 
not without regret, we took the road up along the Gave 
to Betteram. 
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it with manly firmness, and adopted a course of proceed 
which Ledhes hee indeed a model worthy of imitation. He 
now left La Rochelle with all his family. Though he had 
no cause to blush for his poverty, yet he was glad to spare 
the feelings of his countrymen as well as his own. He re- 
paired to Marseilles, and there, in the dress of a common 
sailor, mingled with the porters on the quay, d to 
earn, like them, his bread and that of his chi by the 
sweat of his brow. 

In embracing this novel employment, the former mer- 
chant had to, his mind from dwell- 
ing upon past prosperity. he had never abused his 
authority, it now cost him less to submit to that of others. 
In no way did he seek to distinguish himself from his new 
comrades; rude and unpolished as they almost all were, 
he mixed with them as their equal, not only in their la- 
bours—rolling with them heavy casks, or bearing on his 
shoulders large bales of goods—but in the interchange of 
social conversation. He told them his misfortunes, and 
found in them a pity, and as thy, and a respect, which 
his more civilised townsmen denied to him. 

Three years had Anfredi passed thus, not without toils, 
and cares, and privations, but—is there any to whom this 
will sound strange?—not without happiness, when one 
day signals from the Tower of St Jean announced that 
vessels were coming into port. Anfredi, wearied with the 
labour of the day, was resting himself on the quay. 

‘Huzza! huzza!’ cried one of the sailors, ‘ here is a job 
for us. Mr Anfredi, from what place would you say these 
vessels were coming ?” 

‘They are too far off yet to distinguish,’ answered the 
native of La Rochelle. ‘ However, it matters little to us; 
for whatever they are, these vessels only bring to us a day’s 
work; and if they belonged even to the king of France, our 
wages would not be a penny higher.’ 

*That is quite true,’ said the sailor; ‘our rations are 
always the same size: we have not more to eat one day 
than another.” 

*It is the order of things, and we must conform to it,’ 
= Anfredi; ‘nay, we must endeavour to be satisfied 
with it.’ 

* That is easily said,’ cried a third interlocutor ; ‘ but’—— 

‘Not quite so easily done,’ continued Anfredi, ‘I grant 
you; but this it is that makes the merit of submission and 
content. But stay!’ he suddenly exclaimed, as the vessels 
a hed. ‘Can it be? Do I dream? Is it delusion? 

o, Iam not mistaken; I have known them too well: there 
is no doubt. Dear comrades and friends, rejoice with me: 
here are the very vessels so long believed to be lost.’ 

‘Take care that it is not the sun that is in your eyes, Mr 
Anfredi, said one of the sailors, who could not credit so 
unexpected a return. ‘It would be too bad to be mis- 
taken ; it would be a terrible disappointment!’ 

*No, no, I am not mistaken,’ replied Anfredi, now giving 
way to transports of joy: ‘these are my own dear ships: 
the closer they come, the more I am persuaded they are 
my long-lost vessels. I thank thee, oh my God; thy provi- 
dence has not then abandoned me.’ 

And soon all the companions of Anfredi gathered round 
him, with cordial shake of the hand and warm congratu- 
lations. Meanwhile the vessels that had called forth such 
demonstrations of honest joy entered majestically the port. 
They were indeed Anfredi’s ships, returning laden with 
immense wealth. A few hours later, Anfredi was in 
become one of the richest merchants of France. His first 
care was to endeavour to ameliorate the condition of his 
fellow-labourers on the quay; he distributed amongst them 
the sum of four tho pounds, and then took his way to 
his native town, whither the news of the return of his 
vessels had preceded him. 

The inhabitants poured out to meet him, and led him in 
triumph into the town; those even who had treated him 
with so much ingratitude a few years before, were amon, 
the most eager in their civilities and congratulations. e 
house of one was at his service, and another overwhelmed 
him with the most pressing invitations to dinner. In short, 
there could not be a more disgusting exhibition of mean- 
ness and servility. But Anfredi had many injuries to 
forgive, and was happy in forgiving them. He met with a 
generous indulgence all his former friends ; he suffered not 
one upbraiding word or even look to escape him; but 
movestdiens he determined at once to sect at rest any inte- 
rested views or speculations his forbearing lenity might 
induce them to form. He therefore invi them all to a 
banquet ; and when the guests were assembled, and build- 


~ 


ing many flattering hopes of future advantage from this 
be renewed cordiali 


mark of iality, he entered the room, accom- 

ied by the Bishop of La Rochelle, two nayal officers of 

istinction, and a notary, who brought with him a deed 
regularly drawn up. 

* Gent! ,’ said Anfredi, ‘in order that I may not be 
im upon by false friendships or interested se 
I have come to the resolution of dividing my fortune 
amongst men whom wealth has not rendered proud. I 
have determined to found an hospital for the poor; the 
sailors shall have the first place in it. It shall bear my 
name, and I shall live in the memory of those to whom it 
will be, I trust, a comfortable asylum.” 

The deed was signed on the instant. The hospital re- 
ceived the name of Anfredi’s Hospital, which name it still 
bears. Busing the days of his adversity he had lost his 
wife and daughter, who had pined away under the sad re- 
verse of fortune, and now he was resolved to have no other 
heirs but the poor men in the midst of whom he had lived 
so long. It was to this interesting family of his adoption, 
in whom he had found kindness, and generous feeling, and 
compassionate sympathy, that he devoted, as the offering 
of pious gratitude, the riches which had been so unexpec- 
tedly. restored to him. 


SONNET. 

BY CALDER CAMPBELL, 
* Varn are his labours who is never idle !’ 
So hath a wise man said, and truly too; 
For when we brush aside the morning dew, 
Or mount the cliff, with steps no task doth bridle, 
And follow greenwood paths and lanes all new, 
Without one other object to pursue 
Than intercourse with nature, and desire 
Of leisure and repose—the worn attire 
Of Thought within us renovates; and true 
Embryos of action breed within the mind, 
From which, in future days, the pen, the lyre, 
The pencil or the chisel—all—shall find 
That labours lose no whit of worth or measure, 
But rather gain, by moods of prudent leisure ! 


SONNET TO BEN LOMOND. 

COPIED FROM THE SCRAP-BOOK AT ROWERDINNAN INN. 

Provo and repulsive, as some conquering knight 

Who, loaded with his country’s praise and gold, 

"Neath adulation’s wings grows very bold, 

And thinks himself sole hero of each fight, 

Forgetting all the thousands, in the might 

And burning hopes of youth, untimely slain, 

To fatten with their limbs the battle-plain: 

Like him thou art. For, haughty sire! how trite 

Thy over-lauded beauties would appear 

Wanting the auxiliation of steak-pie, 

Cold fowl and ham, cogniac and table-beer! 

Graced with the glance of woman's witching eye! 

Even then thy rugged grandeurs would be nil 

Without thy smiles, sweet Naiad, of the illicit still! 


EFFECT OF TRIFLES. 

Mohammed, when pursued by his enemies, ere his reli- 
gion had gained a footing in the world, took refuge in a 
certain cave. To the mouth of this retreat his pursuers 
traced him ; but when they were on the very point of 
entering, their attention was arrested by a little bird 
darting from an adjoining thicket. Had it not been for 
this circumstance, the most trivial that can well be con- 
ceived, which convinced them that here the fugitive could 
not be concealed, Mohammed would have been discovered, 
and he and his imposture would aeedihenes together. 
As it was, he effected his escape, gained the protection of 
his friends, and by a most artful course of conduct, suc- 
ceeded in laying the foundation of a religion which now 
prevails over a large portion of the world.—Dr Duncan, 

INSTRUCTION. 

Wise men are instructed by reason; men of less under- 
standing by experience; the most ignorant by necessity ; 
and beasts by nature.—Cicero. 
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